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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





HE National Committees of both old parties have been giv- 

ing out election forecasts in which the most conflicting 
claims are made. Each committee claims that the election of its 
presidential ticket is certain, each makes claims 
it cannot hope to see realized under any condi- 
tions short of a landslide, each proclaims its esti- 
mate as conservative. If the Republican Committee can count 
on holding New York, Ohio and Illinois it can very readily fig- 


Election 
Forecasts. 


ure out the election of its candidate and so it is not constrained | 
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to the making of wild estimates to the same degree as the Dem- 
ocratic Committee. As that Committee cannot well figure out a 
majority for Bryan without the electoral vote of those states; and 
as the same changes in sentiment, the same drift of voters that 
must take place to give those states to Bryan would cause a Bryan 
sweep in other states regarded as Republican, the Democratic 
National Committee forecasts such a sweep. Their forecast gives 
three electoral votes for Bryan to one for McKinley. They claim 
that the German vote that was largely for McKinley four years 
ago is now largely for Bryan. ‘They assert that this will give 
Wisconsin as well as Illinois to Bryan. Outside of New England 
and Pennsylvania they concede little to McKinley. And even 
Connecticut they put down in their forecasts as doubtful. Re- 
publicans regard them as champion rainbow chasers. But Re- 
publicans gave the same name to Senator Brice in 1892, when he 
had charge of the Cleveland campaign in the west and was 
making great claims. And on the morning after election day 

they found, to their astonishment, that the Democrats had made 
great inroads in the Republican west. To us, it seems that west 

| of the Missouri Mr. Bryan is bound to lose, that he must look 
for his gains to the country east of the Mississippi. 


SENATOR JONES, Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, declares that only fraud can elect McKinley, that with a 
| fair vote Mr. Bryan’s election would be certain. But we beg to 
differ from him. With a free vote and honest count 
Mr. Bryan would have no chance of election. 
Not that the Republican party does not and will 
not profit from a shameless debauching of the 
ballot in the large cities of the north, but that 
| the Democratic party would lose more from an honest vote and 
/an honest count in the South than the Republican party would 
'inthe North. For inthe north the Democratic party profits with 

the Republican in the shameless debauching of the ballot. In 
the South the Democratic party monopolizes the gains of elec- 
tion debauchery and wholesale disfranchisement. Yet Mr. 
Bryan, who will profit from this, has the face to charge that he 
can only be defeated by the corrupt useof money. It may beso; 
may be if the Republican party left all the cor- 
rupt work to the Democracy he would be certain 
to be elected. Chairman Jones declares that all 
the Democratic party has to fear is the corrupt use of money— 
by those opposed to it. Questioned as to this phase of the cam- 
paign he responded with vehemence early in the present week : 
‘*T make the positive statement that prostitution of the ballot is 
going on. When the time comes I can prove it.’’ 

We have no doubt he has proof, or can get proof that it is 
going on in Arkansas, his own state. The hands of the Demo- 
cratic party are not clean enough to enable him to effectively make 
this charge against the Republican party, deserved though it 
may be. He will be told at every turn: Go clean up your own 
| house first. For there is no such prostitution of the ballot any- 


| 


| where as in the Democratic Southland, a Southland Democratic % 


| Chairman Jones 
| Charges Prosti- 
tution of the 

| Ballot. 
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because of such prostitution. We say this not to point the 
finger of scorn, for prostitution of the ballot nearer home, at 
our own doors, forbids. 


On WEDNESDAY, October 3rd, a state election was held in 
Georgia. ‘The declared returns show a majority of over 50,000 
for the Democratic ticket. The vote cast was exceedingly light. 
From the returns as published it appears that 
the Democratic vote was a third less and the 
Populist vote a half less than it was two ycars 
ago. There was no Republican ticket in the field, and the cor- 
rupt element of the Republicans supported the Democratic can- 
didates. These election returns as announced go to show that 
there will be no break in the solid South this year, that Mr. 
Bryan can count with certainty on the electoral votes of the 
states of the old Confederacy. 


The Georgia 
Elections. 


BROOKLYN, New York, sends five representatives to Con- 
gress, and to the Fifty-sixth Congress she sent all Democrats, 
as is her custom. When the vote was taken in the House on 
the gold-standard bill last winter four of them 
voted for it, one against. And this one, Mr. 
May, is now rewarded for his refusal to vote for 
gold by being turned down for re-nomination. The Democratic 
Brooklyn machine is not going to have any silver man represent 
it at Washington. Its leader believes in the gold standard. The 
four Congressmen who voted for the gold standard bill were re- 
nominated by his orders and doubtless will be re-elected. It is 
a straw showing which way the wind blows, and it is not in the 
direction of uniting the Democratic party on the silver issue. 


Gold Democrats 
for Congress. 





THE posting of notices by the anthracite coal operators, 
similarly worded and offering a general advance in wages of ten 
percent., having become so generai by last Monday as to make it 
morally certain that all operators would grant 
such advance, President Mitchell felt warranted 
to call aconvention of the strikers, to meet in Scranton, on Fri- 
day, to consider the proposition. He felt it was for them not for 
him to pass on the acceptance or rejection of this offer. What 
the outcome of the convention will be or has been we are not in 
position to say as we go to press. To facilitate matters the 
operators ought to have sent a committee to Scranton to meet 
such committee as the miners’ convention might have appointed. 
In this way misunderstandings could be avoided, the details of 
settlement, if the miners accepted the general proposition of the 
operators, arranged without delay. And there is little doubt 
that the general proposition of an advance in wages of ten per 
cent. would, if the miners were sure it meant a real advance of 
ten per cent., be accepted by them. If they reject this proposi- 
tion it will be because they fear it has a string toit. If the 
operators are frank in their offer, if it is in reality what it ap- 
pears to be on its face, if they would send a committee to repre- 
sent them at Scranton, confer with a committee from the miners’ 
convention, and draw up a formal agreement of settlement, the 
danger of miscarriage could be avoided. 
they will have but themselves to blame. 


The Coal Strike. 


If there is miscarriage 


MEANWHILE, the ranks of the strikers are more firmly 
drawn than ever, the tie-up of the anthracite mines more com- 
plete. As the strike draws out some, not strikers but those who 
would influence them to go back to work, are suggesting that 
the increase in wages that the miners may get at the end of the 
strike, will not, if it is long drawn out, compen- 
sate them for the losses incurred during the long 
interval of idleness. And of course these losses 
are not to be denied. But, so far, the strikers 
have not lost much that they cannot regain. For 


Loss of the 
Miners from 
Idleness Not all 
Dead Loss. 
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with railroads restricting the markets for anthracite coal, by 
discriminating against it in freight rates and putting an extra 
price on it to consumers as the charge of monopoly, the demand 
is not sufficient to give the miners fullemployment. During the 
strike the usual stores of anthracite in the railroad and private 
yards have of course been much depleted. If the strike is now 
called off the miners will, because of the depletion, because of 
the strike, have fuller emplowment and fewer idle days during 
the next few months than they would have had if there had been 
no strike. And so would they have days of employment in the 
future, which would otherwise have been idle, to credit against 
the days lost in idleness during the strike. Just so far as bitum- 
inous has been used where anthracite would ordinarily have been 
used, and just the amount of time that it would have taken to 
supply anthracite in the place of that bituminous, have the 
anthracite miners lost because of the strike and no more. 








THE very natural refusal of the Chinese Imperial court to 
return to Pekin while that capital is in the possession of foreign 
troops has raised an angry storm in Germany, or, perhaps we 
should say, been made the pretext for the raising 
of astorm of protest by those who would block 
the way to any peaceful settlement that would 
preserve the territorial and political integrity of China. The 
Powers, the United States and Russia dissenting and breaking 
away from the concert, have insisted on the return of the Imperial 
Court, Empress and Emperor to Pekin as a condition precedent to 
the opening of peace negotiations. This was a demand not con- 
ceived in the interest of an early and peaceful settlement. And now 
comes the report that the Empress is not at all inclined to comply 
with this demand. Thereat the inspired press of Germany flares up. 
The Berliner Zaged/att, diplomatically disclaiming official inspi- 
ration, comments favorably upon a proposal to declare Emperor 
Kwang Su deposed. But this suggests a query of the German 
Emperor and the Powers who would follow him: Who are you 
going to negotiate with if vou depose Emperor Kwang Su by 
formal edict that will carry no weight with Chinamen? Evi- 
dently you could negotiate with but some puppet you might set 
up in Pekin. And the setting up of such puppet under foreign 
protection would amount to what? The ruling of China by the 
foreign powers, much as England now rules Egypt. And we fancy 
the setting up of such puppet and the establishment of such rule 
would be a long if not impossible job. It would mean the de- 
struction of the political entity of China. 

We don’t look to see German policy followed in the settle- 
ment or unsettlement of the Chinese problem. The United States 
is not in sympathy with it, Russia must block it, her self inter- 
ests demand it. Her Asiatic possessions abut on 
China as those of no other power, for there is no 
natural bulwark, as the Himalayas, to protect 
them against invasion from China. She has a frontier of thou- 
sands of miles vulnerable to attack. ‘‘ Russia, therefore,’’ we 
quote the words of Josiah Quincy, who served for a time as First 
Assistant Secretary of State during Mr. Cleveland’s second Ad- 
ministration, ‘‘ must take a deep interest in the Chinese question 
as a measure of self-defence ; to her it is no mere matter of com- 
merce or exploitation in remote regions, but of national security 
itself. If China is helpless Russia cannot safely allow any other 


German Chinese 
Policy. 


Russia’s 
Position. 


_ Power to take advantage of that helplessness to build up a con- 


trolling influence upon the ruins of the Celestial Empire ; if China 
is not helpless and may even become powerful, Russia must 
maintain such relations with her as may best safeguard the inter- 
ests of her own great empire. If China is for the Chinese, Rus- 
sia must be her next friend ; if not, then her protector.’’ 





IN withdrawing our troops from Pekin, in refusing to leave 
troops in Pekin to be placed under command of Count von Wal- 
dersee when he arrives, to be used for what he may call the 
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pacification of China, we are told that we are 
shirking our share of the costs of restoring 
order in China while on the watch to share in the profits. Thus 
the European press taunts us. But, we declare, pursuit of the 
German policy is not the way to go about restoring order in 
China. It is the way to create disorder. And, finally, who 
raised the storm in China?) Who seized Shantung, who seized 
Port Arthur, who Wei-Hei-Wei, who provinces in the South ? 
Germany, Russia, England, France. | Let them who raised the 
storm quell it ifthey can. If they would just keep their fingers 
off it would quell of itself. Let us not help them if they try to 
quell the storm by pursuit of the policy that raised it, by employ- 
ment of the hand of might. If they so try we don’t know that 
they are even deserving of our sympathies, let alone our help. 


Our Position. 








The gener- 
al elections to choose a new will be held in Canada on the day 
after we vote for President. Issues between the Liberals, who 
are 1 power, and the Conservatives, who are 
out, are not very clear. The most striking act 
of Sir Wilfred Laurier’s government has been 
the closing of the ‘‘open door’’ to imports from the United 
States, and in fact all peoples not owning allegiance to the 
British crown. He fathered and put through the preferential 
tariff that puts British and American manufacturers on a differ- 
ent footing in seeking the Canadian markets, that imposes on 
American manufacturers one-half higher duties than it imposes 
on British. In other words, goods imported into Canada from 
Britain pay but two-thirds of the duties levied on American 
goods, or German or French, or any other goods. Despite this 
handicap, American manufacturers have gone on increasing their 
exports to Canada, generally beating in competition the manu- 
facturers of the United Kingdom. 

It was the hope of Sir Wilfred that Great Britain, in return 
for this preference given to British goods in Canada, would give 
a preference to Canadian agricultural produce in British markets. 
He hoped that by way of reciprocity the British Parliament 
would impose a small duty on breadstufis imported from alien 
lands, leaving only trade with different parts of the empire free. 
But in this he was disappointed, and the failure of his policy to 
broaden the markets for Canadian produce is now made one of 
the issues of the elections. 


Tue Canadian Parliament has been dissolved. 


The Canadian 
Elections. 


$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure in allits stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure known tothe medical fraternity. Catarrh being a 
constitutional disease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hail’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, and giving the patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails 
to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

8%” Sold by all Druggists, 75c. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best.—Advt. 
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October 4 and 18, are the remaining dates for the Pennsyl- | 


vania Railroad Company’s popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. Special 
train will leave Washington 8.00 A. M., Baltimore 9.05 A, M., 
Philadelphia at 8.10 A. M. 


| less and less. 


Round-trip tickets will be sold at $10.00 from Philadelphia, | 


Baltimore, Washington and all points on the Delaware Division : 
$11.25 from Atlantic City ; $9.60 from Lancaster; $8.50 from 
Altoona and Harrisburg ; $6.90 from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; 
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PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


——_ 


S WE draw into the closing weeks of the Presidential cam- 
paign, we have the Democrats pushing imperialism to the 
fore with redoubled insistence as the paramount issue, we have 
them laying next greatest stress on the trust question, and giv- 
ing to the silver question but the slightest attention. Indeed, 
many quite ignore it, others, who opposed Bryan in 1896, refer 
to it only to speak of it as a dead issue, or even if alive, of but 
minor importance to the other issues involved, and even those 
Democrats who were pronounced advocates of free silver four 
years ago, and are ready to affirm themselves believers in free 
silver to-day, speak of the issue but incidentally, as one of quite 
lesser importance. 


The Full Dinner Pail. 


And, on the other hand, we have the Republicans insisting 
with increased energy that the issues of imperialism and trusts, 
as raised by the Democrats, are but mere bugaboos, and assert- 
ing that the real issue of the campaign, and as presented to 
voters, is the continuance of prosperity. That, they declare, is 
the paramount issue before voters, the question involved in the 
campaign that most intimately concerns them. * Voters, they 
declare, are called upon to choose between the election of 
McKinley and the continuance of prosperity, and the election 
of Bryan and a reversal of the prosperous times of the past 
three years. They put this forward as their most effective 
argument. 

We hear much of the full dinner pail argument. The elec- 
tion of McKinley means a full dinner pail, the election of Bryan 
its loss. And this is the whole argument they put forth. They 
put it forth with brutal yet unconscious coldness as if the work- 
man had no ear for an appeal to loftier sentiments than those of 
his belly, as if he had no desires higher than a full belly, no 
right to ask for anything more than a full dinner kettle. If the 
Republican party give him this, and they declare it has, he 
ought to be content with it. He ought to be discontented if he 
In the declining days of the 
Roman Republic the citizen was contented with a full belly and 
the circus. It was then said by the patricians, and with truth : 
Give the citizen a full belly and the circus and he will be your 
willing slave, surrender his rights as a Roman citizen. But is it 
the Republican idea that the American workman has come to this? 
The argument of the full dinner pail, the argument that given a 
full dinner pail he will be content, assumes as much. We re- 
peat, he ought to be discontented if he does not get much more 
than this, get food for mind as well as body, for he produces 
enough to entitle him to partake of both. Referring to the 
Republican argument of the full dinner pail Mr. Bryan has 
given utterance to thoughts much the same as these. 


Mr. Bryan’s Campaign—Pushing Imperialism Ever to the Fore, 
Silver to the Rear. 


In the progress of his compaign Mr. Bryan is pushing east- 


the past few months, putting imperialism more insistently for- 
ward as the prominent issue of the campaign, mentioning silver 
At the meeting of the National Association of 
Democratic Clubs at Indianapolis he spoke of the attempt to 
make the silver question paramount, or even treat it on a par 
with the issue of imperialism, with scornful inflexion. This sounds 
rather strange coming from Mr. Bryan, the man who but a few 


| months ago was putting the issues of silver, trusts and imperial- 


$5.75 from Williamsport, and at proportionate rates from other | 


points, including Trenton, Mt. Holly, Palmyra, New Brunswick 
and principal intermediate stations. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connecting trains, stop- 
over privileges and further information apply to nearest ticket 
agent, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 


Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Advt. 


yeneral Passenger | 


ism, all on a parity. The Republicans started out, he said, by 
declaring that ‘‘ the money question was the question of para- 
mount importance. But they found that when a man 
says that a question of money is more important than a question 
of government he at once arouses suspicion, and people begin to 
wonder whether he thinks a dollar is more important than a man. 
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Think of trying to make the money question paramount in this cam- 
paign.’’ 
Position of His Anti-Imperialist Supporters. 

Coming from Mr. Bryan this sounds like weakening. Yet 
the same coming from one who believes the gold standard ought 
to be upheld, that its overthrow would bring business losses, 
We 
quote one brief paragraph from an article by Erving Winslow, 
Secretary of the New England Anti-Imperialist League, in the 
current number of the North American Review. ‘‘ As for the 
bogie which the Republican party is trying to manufacture out 
of the corpse embalmed in the Democratic platform, it may be 
said that, if it has any living menace, the mind which could 
place the silver issue in the same plane with, or above the issue of 
Imperialism, would have sacrificed the Union in the war between 
the states, rather than have risked the depreciation of the cur- 


commercial disaster, industrial depression, is inspiring. 


rency.’’ And here we would add that the depreciation of the 
greenback during the Civil War resulted in very great measure 
from the stamp of discredit placed on its face at the insistence of 
those who cared more for the almighty dollar than they did for 
the salvation of the Union, and who wanted a depreciated dollar 
that they might get United States bonds cheap. This stamp of 
discredit was the ‘‘exception clause’’ that made the greenback 
legal tender for all debts, public and private, except in payment 
of customs dues and interest on the public debt. The original 
demand notes that did not bear this exception clause, that were 
received by the government at the customs houses as the equal of 
gold, never depreciated as measured by the yellow metal. 
lr. Bryan at Indianapolis. 

But to return to Mr. Bryan before the meeting of Democra- 
tic Clubs at Indianapolis. From that part of his address which 
we have quoted, and in which he scorns others for doing that 
which he was but lately striving to do himself, keep the money 
question prominent, we turn with pleasure to the peroration 
which breathes an exalted sentiment, not the mere spirit of a 
fault-finder, and sounds more worthy of him: ‘‘ We want this 
nation,’’ he said, ‘‘ to be among the nations as a lightand exam- 
ple. I go into a community and I see some gray-haired patri- 
arch whose life is so upright, whose conduct is so just, that peo- 
ple submit to him their differences and abide his judgment. 
And when I see such a one I am reminded of the words of Solo- 
mon; ‘A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and 
a loving favor rather than silver and gold.’ I want this nation 
to be the patriarch among the nations. I want it to stand erect. 
I] want it to be just and upright, so that when other nations quar- 
rel, instead of calling out great armies to kill each other, they 
will say : ‘ Leave the question to the United States; they can be 
trusted.’ I want this nation to be a peacemaker among the na- 
tions, and then it will earn the reward promised to the peace- 
maker, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.’’’ 


The Democracy He Pictures and the Reality. 


There is a note running through Mr. Bryan's speeches that 
sounds peculiar in the mouth of a Democratic Presidential can- 
didate. He rejoices in the victory won by the North over the 
South as Republican orators were wont to do a score of years 
ago, and asks if we would give the fruits of that victory away, 
by now trampling on the doctrines of brotherhood then fought 
for. He speaks of the Civil War as one regarding that great 
struggle as a battle for the sacred principles of brotherhood, not 
as a battle for state rights, for home rule, as the vast majority of the 
Southerners who fought in that conflict unquestionably regarded 
it, speak of it and teach their children to look uponit. He 
boldly affirms that the Democratic party to-day stands for what 
the Republican party of 1860 stood for. But he forgets. In 
his oratorical flights he confounds what he would have men 
think of the Democracy with the reality. He would have us 
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believe that the Democratic party stands for the brotherhood of 

man, but a glance at those states of the Southland where it is 

in control, where an unscrupulous oligarchy rules and rides over 

the rights of men in anything but the spirit of brotherhood, 

makes it very evident that it stands for no such thing. 

His Promise to the Disfranchised and Disregard of the Suscepti- 
bilities of the Bourbon South. 

Further, Mr. Bryan shows little feeling for the susceptibili- 
ties of the old line Bourbon Democrats of the South. He is 
jooking for votes in the North not in the South. He feels cer- 
tain that the vote of the South will be counted for him. He 
feels no need of propitiating the Democratic voters of the South, 
he even dares to give offense to those voters to win votes in the 
North. <A couple of weeks since, in St. Paul, he spoke to a del- 
egation of colored men in this wise: ‘‘If by the suffrage of 
my countrymen I become President of the United States, you 
may rest assured that the rights of a citizen of this country, re- 
gardless of color, creed or condition, will be protected as far as 
the Executive has the power to protect them.’’ Yet if Mr. 
Bryan is elected President his election wlil be by grace of the 
disfranchisement of American citizens, white and black, by the 
Democratic oligarchy of the South. For if it were not for this 
disfranchisement the South would not be a solid South, its elec- 
toral vote would not be cast solidly for Mr. Bryan, and his 
election would be impossible. And he promises, if elected, to 
protect these disfranchised citizens in their rights. And one of 
their rights, guaranteed by the Constitution of the land, and 
which the Southern oligarchy has stripped them of, isthe right 
Mr. Bryan stands pledged, therefore, by virtue of 
the above promise, to help them against the oligarchy to which, if 
he is elected, he will owe his election. With all this in mind it 
is hard to take his promise seriously. The Southern press, as a 
whole, certainly does not so take it. Yet Mr. Bryan gave this 
promise with great postiveness. It is not capable of two inter- 
pretations. Explicitly he promised that if be was elected Presi- 
dent the rights of American citizens, regardless of color, creed 


of suffrage. 


‘or condition, would be protected, and he uttered this without 


other qualification than may be found in the words ‘‘as far as 
the Executive has power to protect them.’’ 


The Republican Campaign—The Prosperity Argument. 


Thus we have Mr. Bryan making his campaign, asserting 
that he stands where the Republican party stood thirty-five years 
ago, which is not where his party stands by a long shot. And 
on the other hand we have the Republicans making their cam- 
paign on what they choose to call the prosperity issue. They 
assert that the credit for the prosperity of the past few years be- 
longs to McKinley, that prosperity came with him, that if de- 
feated it will go with him and they ask voters if they want it to 
go. Thus they appeal to voters. The protective tariff and gold 
standard policy of the McKinley Administration brought pros- 
perity, the success of Bryan and his free silver policy would de- 
stroy it. McKinley brought prosperity, his re-election will in- 
sure the continuance of prosperity. Such is the plea made to 
voters on behalf of the Administration. But if we will cast 
our eyes around the world, look up the changes in the industrial 
condition of other countries during the last three or four years, 
we will see that this is the shallowest of arguments. For we 
will see that prosperity came to all the gold using countries, we 
will see that the coming of this prosperity was co-incident with 
a rapid increase in the world’s output of gold and an increase of 
the volume of currency in the gold using countries. And we 


will be forced to the conclusion that McKinley was not the king- 
pin of a prosperity that was enjoyed in Europe as well as here, 
that our tariff legislation, and our currency legislation, which 
last was not passed until long after prosperity had set in for us, 
was not the cause of a prosperity that was as wide as the gold 
using world, that was enjoyed by countries affected adversely, if 
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at all, by our tariff legislation, as well as by our own people, that 
a prosperity common to all gold using countries must have had 
acommon cause. Again, if we will look a little further we will 
find that there has been a sagging off in industrial activity 
during the present year, not only in the United States but in the 
countries of Europe. The prosperity argurient of the Republi- 
cans is not sound. 


Importing the Silver Issue Into the Campaign— Mr. Smith’s Presen- 
tation of This Bogie. 


Dismissing the cry of imperialism as a Democratic bogie, 
Republicans raise a bogie of their own in the cry of free silver. 
This they use as a part and parcel of their prosperity argument. 
They declare Democratic success would lead to the overthrow of 
the gold standard and this, or even the expectation of it, to the 
overturning of the prosperity cart. In the event of Mr. Bryan's 
election, declares Charles Emory Smith, present Postmaster Gen- 
eral in President McKinley's cabinet and active campaigner : 
‘‘ Nobody would know what to count on. Confidence is the 
breath of trade and enterprise. Destroy confidence and you 
undermine the foundation of men’s dealings. Values would tum- 
ble, panic would come, and wide-spread disaster would follow.”’ 
He tells us that Mr. Bryan’s election would threaten us with a 
depreciated currency. 
values do not go together. A depreciated currency means 
inflated values. We had an illustration of this in the second and 
third years of the Civil War. We had a depreciating currency 
aud no tumbling but an increase in values And no panic came, 
no widespread disaster followed. Failures were never fewer, con- 
fidence was restored, not destroyed. A depreciating dollar is one 
of decreasing purchasing power. When values tumble, evidently 
the dollar will buy more, have increased purchasing power. Was 


there ever greater absurdity than to say a depreciating currency | 


and tumbling values go together? Mr. Smith’s reasoning is a 
little mixed. And what gives confidence—the confidence that is 
the vital breath of trade and enterprise? Evident ability of men 
to pay their debts. And they have this evident ability when 


prices are rising, when the currency is depreciating. Their | 


ability is shaken and confidence is shaken by falling prices. We 
are not arguing that a depreciating currency is a good thing, we 
do not think it is, for it engenders a spirit of speculation, causes 
an inflation of values, and shrinkage in such inflation, which is 
inevitable in the natural course of events, must bring damaging 
relapse. We make these points merely to show the frailty of Mr. 
Smith’s reasoning. 

Raising the silver bogie and speaking ot the effectiveness 
with which Mr. Bryan could attack the gold standard if elected 
President, Mr. Smith declares that ‘‘ the way for attack is just as 
clear now as it was in 1896, except for the currency law passed 
last winter. That is the only obstacle to the silver standard 
which did not exist when Mr. Bryan was running before.’’ But 
no, the only obstacle that exists now that did not exist then is a 
gold Senate. The currency law passed last winter raised no new 
obstacle. But, as a matter of fact, there is little probability of the 
enactment of any silver legislation in the event of Mr. Bryan’s 
election. For it is very evident that in the event of his election the 
strength of the Democratic party in the House will be divided 
between a gold and silver faction, and so its ability to pass any 
kind of currency legislation rendered nil. 

Mr. Roberts’ Spreading of It. 

Mr. Roberts, Director of the Mint, also lends himself to spread- 
ing the silver bogie. He opines that in the event of Mr. Bryan’s 
election, a run would at once be made on the Treasury for gold. 
This would take place before the inauguration of Mr. Bryan. 
For holders of greenbacks and treasury notes would want gold, 
‘the only kind of money he could not depreciate.’’ But here is 
where the gold men fool themselves. He could depreciate gold 


by shutting off a large demand for it, so increasing the supply on | question by any mere quibble. 
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| raised by the Democrats. 


But depreciating currency and tumbling | 


| bugaboo the people will not have it so. 
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That is, he could do this if he could con- 
trol Congress, and influence it to pass a free silver bill. For this 
is just what a free silver law would do, depreciate gold. But 
Roberts sees this run for gold setting in, in the event of Mr. 
Bryan’s election, on the very morning after. He sees the gold 
reserve pulled rapidly down, and no way to build it up save by 
the issue of bonds as authorized and directed by the currency law 
in such a contingency. He sees McKinley, in the last months of 
his administration, issuing bonds to get gold. He adds his fear 
that ‘‘it might be impracticable to sell a 3 per cent. bond at par 
—as required by the statute.’’ But this is not required by the 
statute, there is nothing said in the statute about par, nothing to 
prevent the selling of such bonds at 50 cents on the dollar. In 
such a case of depletion the Secretary of the Treasury would be 
practically required by the statute to sell these bonds for what 
they would fetch. 


the world’s markets. 


Mr. Hoar’s Position. 

Thus do the Republicans conjure up the fear of free silver 
and strive to make silver the issue of the campaign, putting the 
issue of imperialism so far to one side as they can as a bogie 
It is left to the anti-imperialistic 
Republicans, who give support to Mr. McKinley, and feel the 
need of defending their position, to take up in any serious way, 
and on the Republican side, the issue of imperialism. And as 


| most prominent among Republicans of this class stands Senator 


Hoar of Massachusetts, now seeking re-election to the Senate. 
In an article in the current number of the Worth American Review 
he defends his position. ‘‘Some things,’’ he declares, ‘‘ have 
happened in the past which, however you may regard them, can- 
not be helped now. The treaty with Spain has been ratified. We 
have had eighteen months of war in the Philippine islands. 
Instead of another Japan, taking its high rank among the 
nations of the earth ; instead of a Cuba, sending its youth to our 
shores, grateful to us as their liberators from centuries of oppres- 
sion, to sit docile learners at our feet, we have a sullen, angry and 
shattered people. Whatever has caused all this, whether it wasa 
mistake, or whether it was the inevitable cost of the discharge of 
a great duty, we cannot help it now.’’ Such is the defense Sen- 
ator Hoar has to offer and it is pitifully weak. We have sinned, 
it is true we cannot help it now, but we can repent. We have 
wrought evil, we cannot help it now, but we can make reparation, 
win friends among a sullen and angry peuple by rectifying, so far 
as it lies within our power, the wrong we have wrought. 


THE’ TRUST ISSUE. 





INCE Senator Hanna gave utterance in mid-September to hig 
\ now famous declaration that ‘‘ there are no trusts,’’ he has 
been busily engaged in qualifying his words. For Mr. Bryan 
turned these words against him and his party with telling effect, 
when he asked this question by way of rejoinder: ‘‘ How can 
you expect the Republican party to crush the trusts when the 
boss of the Republican party declares there are no trusts?’’ For 
though Mr. Hanna would dismiss the trust question as a mere 
They feel that there 
are trusts, they feel that they work evil and they would have 
them destroyed. This is undoubtedly the position of the vast 
majority of our people. It is idle to tell them there are no trusts, 
Technically, in the eye of the law, there may be no trusts, but 
there are combinations that that they know as trusts. And 
when they speak of trusts everyone knows what they mean, 
knows that they speak of what is a reality not a mere bugaboo. 
To them any combination formed to repress competition is a 
trust. And under the competitive system, where our only pro- 
tection against extortion lies in the freedom of competition, 
such a combination is threatening, to’say the least, and is so 
regarded. And the people will not stand for a dismissal of this 
They will not rest satisfied with 
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a statement that there are no trusts, never mind from what high 
authority it may emanate. To them the making of such state- 
ment is mere quibbling. As such they resent it. Mr. Hanna 
has found it out. He sees the utterance of such a statement 
was a mistake, a political blunder, of which Mr. Bryan was 
quick to avail, and so his attempts to qualify the force of his 
assertion that there are no trusts, an assertion unfortunate for 
him. 
Position of the Republican Party on the Trust Issue. 

Republican orators, by admitting that there are trusts, by 
admitting that there are evils connected with trust growth, by de- 
claring that it is the policy of the Republican party to place the 
trusts under a wise control, so that the evjls might be suppressed 
but the advantages of combination at the same time preserved— 
admitting and declaring this as they generally do, would do much 
in the few remaining weeks of the campaign to rectify the blun- 
der made by Mr. Hanna when, in an unguarded moment, he de- 
clared there are no trusts, and time itself would be likely to re- 
pair much of the damage done—for in the heat of a campaign 
memories are short-—if only others would not repeat the blun- 
der. The Philadelphia platform set this forth in general phrase 
as the Republican policy, though it did not enlarge upon or lay 
emphasis on the trust issue, which it was then obvious as it is 
now that the Republicans woud rather avoid. In his timid way 
the President spoke of the trust question, in his formal speech 
accepting the Republican nomination and in his yet more formal 
letter of acceptance, in a way capabie of being taken as a foun- 
dation by Republican speakers who, in the progress of the cam- 
paign, might find it politic to develop this policy as his policy. 
And ina halting, uncertain way that gives much evidence of a 
distaste for the whole discussion as likely to be unprofitable to 
their party, Republican campaigners have been developing this as 
the Republican trust policy. 

It can hardly be said that their course has had that direct- 
ness, or their proposals for remedying the trust evils that posi- 
tiveness, which would be likely to keep Republican voters, aroused 
over the trust question, from slipping away from their party. 
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declared a trust policy in words of directness, neither has pro- 
posed anything definite, anything specific to put an end to trust 
evils—only that we enact penal legislation largely unenforceable 
because of the very nature of the case to be reached. And this 
practically amounts to a proposal toenact penal legislation osten- 
sibly to reach trust evils, and to satisfy public clamor, with full 
knowledge that the evils will not so be reached. And this is 
nothing better than rank hypocrisy. 


The One Effective Way to Deal With The Trust Evil. 


Trusts and monopolies grow upon special opportunities. 
While special opportunities are to be grasped by men, by the 
unscrupulous and the money rich, it is idle to expect that they 
will not grasp. Aye, it is idle to forbid them to grasp. The 
temptation of greed will invite them to grasp, they will grasp 
and trusts will grow. Of course, we can forbid, but our prohi- 
bition will be disregarded. We can make it criminal for men to 
grasp that which we leave it in their power to grasp, we can de- 
cree severe punishments, but so far as they can grasp unseen, or 
have chance of grasping unseen, uncaught, they will continue 
to grasp. The only way to keep men from grasping special 
opportunities and building trustsand monopolics to squeeze their 
fellow-men, is to arrange things so that there will be no special 
opportunities to grasp. Mere prohibition by law of the grasping 
of special opportunities, while such things are dangling around 
within the reach of the unscrupulous and money rich, will be 
ineffectual. Until we do more than prohibit trusts, make their 
formation penal, they will continue to exist and grow. Put the 


_ grasping of special opportunities beyond the power of grasping 


If 


the Democratic party had a policy to offer as an alternative more | 


direct and definite there would doubtless be much slipping away 
of such vote to it. But the Democratic position in regard to 
trusts differs from that of the Republicans only in degree of bit- 
ter denunciation. In denunciation of trusts the Democratic 
party goes much further than the Republican. 
comes to positive action to cure the trust evil it has nothing bet- 
ter to propose than the Republican. Its bark is louder, its bite 
no more to be feared by the trusts. 


But when it 


Indeed the trusts, having | 


interested leading members of both old parties in their prosper- | 


ity, are quite sure that the bark of neither will be followed by a 
bite. 


Voters nothing much to choose between the Old Parties on the 
Trust Question. 


Aud so voters, alarmed by the growth of trusts, have noth- 
ing much to choose between the old parties. When Mr. Hanna 
declared there were no trusts he gave to the Democrats a tactical 
advantage, a fulcrum upon which to work for the anti-trust vote. 
But Republican campaigners in general speaking of trusts in 
quite another strain and as above set forth, Mr. Hanna, himself, 
declaring his words were misunderstood, it is not unlikely that 
this tactical advantage, this fulcrum given the Democrats would 
wear away before election day if only other Republicans would 
be content not to re-enforce it. 

For, words aside, there is no discernable difference between 
the declared trust policies of the Republican and Democratic par- 


ties, their position on the tariff question alone excepted. And | 


this question they fought over for many years to the distraction 


of the people from the real issue, to the profit of the trusts who | 


were thus protected from real attack and would doubtless like to 
see such fight continued. 


Indeed, neither of the old parties has | 


men, and private trusts and monopolies with selfish ends will die. 
And this we can do. Not only can we do it but we must do it 


if we would protect our interests. 
Trusts the Creatures of Special Opportunities. 


Trusts, we repeat, are the creatures of special opportunities. 
Those special opportunities may be derived through possession, 
as private property, of some source of natural wealth, as the anth- 
racite coal fields of Pennsylvania. Possession of such source of 
natural wealth by one interest, or by interests working in har- 
mony with agreement to repress competition and for division of 
the business, will confer monopoly powers. In the case of these 
coal fields it is the several railroads, the largest holders of coal 
properties and holding, because of their position as exclusive 
coal carriers, the whip handle over all the smaller producers, 
who repress competition and reap the fruits of monopoly. And 
where it is possession as private property of some source of 
wealth, much limited by nature, that gives monopoly that is used 
for selfish ends, the only remedy is for the government to take the 
ownership of that property out of private hands, replace private 
ownership by public ownership. By such procedure we would 
not, indeed, get rid of trusts. But we would replace the baneful 
with the beneficent trust. Where some source of natural wealth 
is held in monopoly’s gtasp, managed for the profit of the few, 
we would have the government holding that property in trust 
for the benefit of all the people. 

But those special opportunities that lie at the bottom of 
trusts may not be derived through the possession, as private 
property, of some source of natural wealth. Those special oppor- 
tunities may be derived from the grant of some special privi- 
leges by law, they may be derived through the grant of prefer- 
ences by private mofiopolies. In fine, private monopolies, the 
creatures of privileges granted by law, as the railroads granted 
the rightof eminent domain, may be, and indeed to a great ex- 
tent are, the creators of other private monopolies. We may 
safely say that most of those combinations that are now known 
to the public by the name of trusts are backed up by freight 
preferences received at the hands of the railroads. And while 
they enjoy such preferences, and the special opportunities that 
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enjoyment of such preferences gives, their power to repress com- 
petition, hold on to their monopolies and extort the profits of 
monopoly will not likely be shaken. Of course, the position of 
many, and especially the smaller, is not secure, for their tenure 
on the preferences that gives them an advantage over competitors 
aud so monopoly powers is dependent on the good will of the 
railroad managers. That good will may be purchased in one 
way or another, the railroad managers being given or allowed to 
purchase at a nominal price stock in the trusts, or even a portion 
of the freight rebates they grant being returned directly to them. 
But some other party may come along and bid higher for this 
good will of railroad managers, with the result that greater 
preferences will be granted such second party than the first, or 
even be withdrawn from the first. And then the first trust will 
find itself largely stripped of its powers to repress competition, 
find itself subject to the repression that it aforetime exerted, 
find itself on the way toruin. Of course, when a trust grows 
to the size of the Standard Oil, and the men identified with it 
own such large intefests in the greater railroads as to give them 
a decided voice in their management, it grows beyond this dan- 
ger. It is hardly necessary to add that the only effective way 
to rid ourselves of the evils of those trusts that are reared upon 
preferences granted by the railroads, preferences that are an in- 
separable accompaniment of private ownership, is to substitute 
public for that private ownership. 


The Old Parties Frown Down the Remedies. 


Now, the Democratic party is no more friendly to the above 
stated remedies for the evils of trusts, the only effective reme- 
dies, than is the Republican. The leaders of both old parties 
frown down such remedies. It is in no way surprising, for they 
are wedded by their own self-interests to the side of the trusts. 
To gain popular approval they are ready to denounce the trusts ; 
to actually take steps to put an end to private trusts and monop- 
vlies and to serve the interests of the public they are not pre- 
pared. And so there is little to tempt the Republican voter to 
desert his party for the Democratic on the trust issue. Demo- 
crats raise the cry that the Republican party is under trust in- 
fluence and on this score ought to be repudiated, as indeed it 
should. But Republicans rejoin by pointing to the notorious 
aud lately exposed close connection between Tammany and the 
Ice Trust of New York, by circulating the report, apparently 
founded on truth, that Chairman Jones, of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, is prominently connected with the Cotton Bale 


Trust. 
What Is a Trust ? 


It is indeed a case of pot calling kettle black. And in this 
battle neither party deserves to achieve advantage over the other. 
But by a few rashly spoken words, Senator Hanna gave the 
Democrats an advantage. We repeat, this advantage would 
likely wear away, if Republicans, whocannot speak in different 
strain, would hold their peace. But before we have achance to 
forget Mr. Hanna's words, comes Senator Sewall of New Jersey, 
and repeats his blunder. Hailing from the state renowned as 
the protector of trusts, long identified with the interests of the 
Pennsylvania railroad as legal adviser and lobyist, Senator Sewall 
has been known as a defender of trusts, or what the public 
knows astrusts But in his defense, if he would have the trusts 
defended by keeping the Republican party in power, he las now 
blundered. ‘'I don’t know,’’ said he in a recent speech in his 
own state, ‘‘of sucha thing asatrust. I have been diligently 
searching for one for a long time. There was a time, 
perhaps, when the Standard Oil Company came very near being 
a trust, but it has been reorganized and is now a legitimate cor- 
poration. The so-called Sugar Trust is in the same situation.’’ 

And in a strict legal sense this is allso. There is no doubt 


that the Standard Oil Company and the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company are, under the laws of New Jersey, legititmate cor- 
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It is true, too, that in the legal sense there are no 
industrial trusts. Such, indeed, were the Oil and Sugar trusts 
at their inception, but as such they have been dissolved. They 
were dissolved as illegal, under adverse court decisions, only to 
be reorganized in different form. In the beginning a lot of con- 
cerns, originally independent and competitive, put their interests 
in the hands of a board of trustees, gave up the management of 
their own concerns that their profits might be swelled by the 
suppression of competition. And these trusts the courts held 
illegal, as conspiracies in restraint of trade, and so they came to 
But there has been no end to the formation of 
combinations to repress competition, there was no end to the 
Standard Oil and Sugar combinations when dissolved as trusts. 
They simply took other shape. To-day independent concerns 
wishing to combine to repress competition transfer their proper- 
ties to a corporation at a valuation, give up the management of their 
concerns to a Board of Directors, instead of a Board of Trustees, 
instead of taking trustees certificates for the interests which 
they place under common management, take certificates of stock 
And such is all the difference between 
the combination organized to repress competition a dozen or 
The 
Technically the one 
of a dozen or so years ago was a trust, the one of to-day, a cor- 
And technically there may be said to be no trusts to- 
day, but in reality there are many. Technically Senators Hanna 
and Sewall are quite right when they say there are no trusts, but 
in reality they are quibbling. For the name trust originally con- 
ferred on combinations organized to repress competition when 
they technically were trusts, has clung to such combinations now 
that they have technically ceased to be trusts In popular par- 
lance a trust is any combination organized to repress competition. 


porations. 


be dissolved. 


in the new corporation. 


more years ago and the combinations organized to-day. 
difference is one in name, not in substance, 


poration. 


Are Trusts a Benefit or a Bane ? 


Doubtless Senators Hanna and Sewall would like to make 
the impression on the public mind that the trust issue is a mere 
bugaboo, that the danger of imperialism is even as much of a 
bugaboo, that the only real danger is that of free silver and that 
that is the issue of this campaign. But they will not impress 
the public with the belief that the trust is a mere bugaboo by 
asserting that there are no trusts. Such assertions are calcu- 
lated to have quite the contrary effect. Senator Hanna has 
found it out. The people, rightly or wrongly, are imbued from 
their very marrow with the feeling that there are gross evils con- 
nected with trusts and they are not content to have them ignored. 
Senator Sewall and other trust defenders aver that they are 
wrongly imbued. After stating that there are no trusts, that the 
Standard Oil Company and so-called Sugar Trust are legititmate 
corportions, the Senator said: ‘‘I can see no reason why five or 
ten men should not get together and combine their capital in 
business ventures if they are disposed to do so. Such combina- 
tions cheapen production and give employment to wage-earners. 
I am in favor of just such enterprises.”’ 

But before we can put the stamp of approval on such com- 
binations, we must look further. If they cheapen the costs of 
production, and eliminating many of the wastes of competition 
they certainly ought te, this is a point in their favor. But who 
gets the advantage of such cheapening? Does the public share 
in it, or not? Sometimes, yes; sometimes, no. No general 
answer to cover all cases can be given. It can only be stated as 
a general proposition that the aim of the managers of a combin- 
ation is a purely selfish one ; their aim, if they manage the com- 
bination entrusted to their care honestly, to swellits profits. But 
conscientious pursuit of this aim does not mean that the public 
will be shut out from all share in the cheapening of production. 
For reduction in selling price is calculated to increse sales. And 
the question with the managers of such combinations, of monop- 
olies, must ever be whether they can reap greater profits by 
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reducing prices and doing a larger volume of business than by 
doing a smaller business at higher prices. And the answer to 
this question must be based on many elements, among others, 
the likely degree by which production and distribution may be 
cheapened with business expansion. 


Powers of the Trusts Which They Can and Do Abuse. 

Now, it is evident that the great combinations, embracing 
many originally independent and scattered concerns, must have 
great and unusual powers which they may use or abuse to the 
detriment of the general public. The question is whether they 
are likely to so use their powers as to abuse the public. And 
the answer to this question lies in the further question of whether 
they can profit from so using them. For it is to conserve private 
interests not public that they are organized. And the answer to 
this question must be in the affirmative. 

These combinations, the greater ones with plants scattered 
over the country, have great advantages inherent in themselves 
in fighting down rivals, driving them out of the markets, and 
aside from any freight preferences they may enjoy. After a 
combination is made there may be left several rivals on the out- 
side, who either were offered no chance to come into the combi- 
nation or refused to come in on the terms offered. Firmly re- 
solved may be the combination to crush all these out and put 
itself in a position to reap the monopolist's profits. But it need 
not commence a war of underselling on all these rivals at once, 
it hardly will if it is wise. It will commence by picking out 
some rival whose market is necessarily, because of freight charges, 
rather restricted to one section of the country. In that 
section it will embark on a policy of cut throat competition. 
Its own plant located in such section and supplying the markets 
at cut throat prices may lose heavily. But as it will be making 
at its other plants, and on what it is selling in other markets, it 
can stand the loss much better than the rival whom it picked out 
as its first prey. As a result such rival will be driven to the wall 
and his plant be gobbled up by the trust, perhaps only to be dis- 
mantled. 

To Squeeze Producers and Consumers. 


Then, such rival put out of business, there would be but 
one buyer of raw products where before there were two. Com- 
petition between buyers would be past. The trust, as a buyer, 
would have the monopolist’s power to squeeze producers. At the 
same time, in that section, tosome extent, it would have won the 
monopolist’s power to squeeze consumers. And so it would pro- 
ceed against one rival after another, to spread its monopoly. 

Of course, all combinations are not so placed as to be able 
to wage a campaign against rivals after this fashion. The com- 
bination with all its plants lecated in one section of the country, 
as the Sugar Trust, or as the Standard Oil Trust, up to within a 
few years, is not so fixed. But in the case of this latter trust 
the railroads came to its assistance in a way to enable it to carry 
out with great success a policy of cutting prices in the sections 
where it met competition while keeping them up in other sec- 
tions. For the railroads fixed freight rates so as to practically 
keep its rivals out of such other sections and secure to it a mo- 
nopoly therein. Such sections were those that could not be 
reached by water, that were dependent on rail communication. 
In certain places that could be reached by water, bordering the 
Great Lakes and along the Mississippi and its tributaries, the 
rivals of the Standard Oil had won markets. In these places it 
began a war of cut-throat competition, of underselling, while it 
kept prices up elsewhere. Its rivals could not retalliate by going 
into the Standard’s markets and cutting prices, for the railroads 
kept them out by freight discrimination. Sothe Standard had 
a great advantage over them, they were for the most part driven 
out of their markets and crushed. And then prices were raised 
on the consumers in such places while the owners of the petro- 
leum wells, the producers of crude oil, found the possible buyers 
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for their product narrowed down, and themselves more depend. 
ent than ever on the Standard Company for a market. 


To Squeeze Wage Earners. 

But the evil of trusts does not end with this squeezing of 
consumers on the one hand and producers on the other. The 
trust with several plants has a power to grind down wage earn- 
ers such as the independent producer with his interests all cen- 
tered inone plant has not. Of course, in full times the bad 
effects of trusts, their power for evil, to drive rivals out of busi- 
ness, squeeze down prices on the producers of raw products, and 
wages on wage earners, are not so felt as they are in dull. In 
dull the wage earner employed by the trust that has several 
plants has a poor show to secure his rights. For a strike at one 
of the trust's plants will in such case hurt it little, if at all, for 
in its other plants it can do all the business it can get. Indeed, 
it will be in position to grind down wages without precipitating 
strike or even inciting protest. That is if all its employees are 
not organized in a common union. It can do this by a series 
of shut-downs, having the effect of lock-outs, and that will 
cost it nothing. It will shut down one plant upon the 
plea that the market is overstocked, that there is conges- 
tion. When the wage earners have been kept idle until, having 
eaten up their savings, the spectre of hunger haunts them and 
they are in a mood to do anything for bread, the manager of the 
idle plant, still grumbling that there are no profits in the busi- 
ness, will meet their anxious inquiries as to when the plant may 
start up with the declaration that the condition of th¢trade does 
not warrant the running of the plant on the old wage basis but that 
if they will accept a wage reduction it may be possible to start it 
up and keep it running. And they accepting, and the idle plant 
thus started, some other one or more of the trust plants will be 
shut down, the same procedure repeated there, and thus the work 
of wage reduction carried on, 


The Trust Issue Will Not Down. 


Such are the evils inseparable from private trusts, such are 
the evils that make the trust issue prominent in American poli- 
tics. In the presence of such evils the dangers of trusts cannot 
be dismissed as a mere bugaboo, for it is a present and appalling 
reality. It will not serve for Republicans to hide behind a mere 
technicality and declare there are no trusts. The issue must be 
faced and met. We have pointed the way. It is not the way 
pointed by the Democratic or the Republican party for, indeed, 
they point no way at all. They drift, but the country, face to 
face with the danger, cannot safely drift. The only effectual 
remedy for the trust evils that beset us is one shunned by the 
Republican and Democratic leaders. But it must be taken. 
They may delay the taking, because of the delay we may suffer 
greater evils, but in the end it will be taken. 


Great Region of Remarkable Farm, Fruit, Grazing and Mineral Land. 


The country is Southwest Missouri and Northwest Arkansas, 
along the Frisco Liné, is one of the surest and best farming, fruit 
and stock countries in the world. It is also the richest mineral 
producing country in the world. There are millions of acres of 
cheap wild lands here awaiting improvement. More induce- 
ments to homeseekers and capitalists than any other portion of 
the United States. Descriptive literature sent free upon applica- 
tion to BRYAN SNYDER, G. P. A. Frisco Line, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Advt. 


To Mauch Chunk and Switchback, ‘‘The Switzerland of America,’’ 
via Philadelphia & Reading Railway. 


Personally conducted excursions will leave Reading Termi- 
nal, Philadelphia, October 13th and 18th, at 7.30 a. m., for 
Mauch Chunk. Fare for round trip from Philadelphia, $2.50, 
including a ride over Switchback Railroad; side trip to Glen 
Onoko 15 cents additional. For rates and time of trains at other 
points, consult ticket agents. 
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Peoples Party News. 


By Special Correspondents of THE AMERICAN. 


Believing it will be of great advantage to Populists and also materially 
advance the cause of the Peoples Party to keep tts members posted on the pro 
gress of the campaign, we have arvanged with leading Populists throughout 
the United States, who have the people's cause profoundly at heart, to send us 
special news letiers which we shall publish over their signatures week by week. 
The aim ts to furnish reliable information that will make a substantial basis 
fo work from. 


Indiana. 
KY JUDGE SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS, 
Peoples Party Organizer jor Indiana Division. 


VINCENNES, INpD.—The situation in Indiana on the part of 
party managers is one of exertion and doubt. The utter lack of 
interest on the part of the people is a new feature in Indiana ex- 
perience. There has been nothing like it in the past. 

The Democrats have completed a poll of the state and it 
shows 45,000 doubtful voters, Four years ago Indianacast 323,- 
754 votes for McKinley, 305,573 for Bryan, 2145 for Palmer and 
3056 for Levering, making a total of 634,524, and a plurality of 
18,181 for McKinley. 

I never found it as difficult to guess on Indiana results as I 
do now. Much more money is being spent than in 1896. There 
is the usual army of spell-binders in the field, but the meetings 
as a rule are not well attended. ’ 

The Democrats are torn up by internal jealousies and quar- 
rels. William E. English, son of the late William H. English, 
candidate for Vice-President with Hancock, is out in a letter 
leaving the Democratic party and supporting McKinley. Eng- 
lish has served in Congress and in the Cuban war, and is worth 
a million dollars which he got by inheritance. State Senator 
Thorpe, an able and clean man, a native of Kentucky, has fol- 
lowed the example set by young Bill English. ‘These are the 
only two men of state prominence who have left Bryan for 
McKinley. ExCongressman Johnson is the only prominenuRepub- 
lican who has deserted McKinley and gone to Bryan and John- 
son refuses to make speeches. 

The Democrats imported Hon. James B. Weaver into the 
state in the hope that he could delude the Populists into voting 
for Bryan, but I am of the opinion that he made no votes. They 
did not advertise his dates in the state papers, but his meetings 
were well advertised locally and flags, cabs and brass bands fur- 
nished with a lavish hand, 

When I learned of it I concluded to follow him at each point 
as long as he remained in the state. I replied to him at Veeders- 
burg, Royal Center and Logansport, and then he checked his 
baggage for lowa and took his departure ‘The Democratic man- 
agers found that he was doing them harm. His two hours’ 
speech on imperialism did not win any Populist, and the fact 
that Jim Weaver was making speeches for Bryan had a tendency 
to drive old-fashioned moss-back Democrats away in disgust. 

We have filed nomination certificate for our state officers 
and will next week file certificate for our electoral ticket. We 
have nominated full tickets for state officers and electorsand have 
nominated first-class men. 

I do not expect the total vote this year in Indiana to exceed 
600,000. I think the Prohibitionists will double their vote of 
four years ago. They are active and seem to have plenty of 
money. They are doing five times the work that the Populists 
are. The Republicans seem to work harder than the Democrats 
and they have more internal quarrels than anybody. They have 
lack of harmony, and their leaders could hold joint debates with 
each other on many of the issues of the campaign. The Popu- 
lists have few speakers in the field, but so far as I have observed 
the few meetings we do have are well attended. Whatever gains 
the Prohibitionists make will be that much clear loss to McKin- 
ley. The 2145 men who voted for Palmer before will vote for 
McKinley this time. A few of them pretend to be for Bryan, 
but it is only lip service ; they are really for Mark Hanna’s ward. 

I think our vote will be 10,000. This is lower than my for- 
mer estimate, but we have failed, because of lacks of funds, to 
make a good ordinary fight and must suffer because of it. Every 
vote we get will be that much direct lossto Bryan. Debs, will 
get 7,000 or 8,000 votes. The popular idea is that the Debs 
vote will be a loss to Bryan, but I doubt it. His vote comes 


from wage workers in the cities and especially in the new gas | 


belt cities, and they are men who voted for McKinley four years 
ago. 
Some men who were good Populists in 1894 have the Bryan 
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craze now, and their votes will be lost tous. Lvery etlort is 
being made to deceive and confuse the Middle-of-the-Road Pop- 
ulists. 

Democratic speakers and newspapers repeat from day today 
the silly lie that Bryan and Stevenson are the nominees of the 
Peoples party, and, strange to say, the Republicans assist the 
Democrats in this deception. Our newspapers have very limited 
circulation and I believe that thousands of men in Indiana, who 
voted the Populist ticket in 1892 have no knowledge of the Cin- 
cinnati convention or its nominees. 

Our state chairman, Fred J. S. Robinson, of Cloverland, 
Clay county, is zealous and able, and is doing all that he can do 
with the means at his disposal. He has in person taken the 
stump, and he is a speaker of force. C. M. Walter is doing 
much good work in the way of distributing literature. [ am 
speaking as often as I can, and so far have usually had good audi 
ences. Some of the district chairman are active, but others are 
discouraged and listless. Efforts to make local collection of 
funds bear no results, and lack of funds is the only thmg in the 
way of a big vote for Barker and Donnelly. 

Democratic orators talk on imperialism and say nothing 
about other issues. Republican spell-binders sing the siren 
song of prosperity and point with pride to the past achievements 
of the G. O. P. 

This will not be a campaign of education in Indiana. The 
old guard will stand up to be counted and the Peoples party wilt 
remain in the record in order to build up a more formidable or- 
ganization after the election. 

As between Bryan and McKinley the Middle-of-the-Road 
Populist of Indiana has no choice. We will keep up the fight 
until the Democratic party is wiped off of the political chess- 
board, and then it will be easy for us to vanquish the Republi- 
can party and establish a form of government where an injury 
to one will be the concern of all, and where poverty and crime 
will be kuown no more forever. 


Arkansas. 
BY A. W. FILES, 
Chairman, Peoples Party State Committee of Arkansas. 


LirtLe Rock, ARK.—Populism in Arkansas is not dead, in 
fact it is stronger than one would imagine, but is without organi- 
zation. ‘The fusion deal in 1896 was a serious blow to the Peo- 
ples party. We have no means nor millionaires to aid us in 
reorganizing, and if we had we could accomplish nothing. 

In this as in nearly all the Southern States constituting the 
‘*Solid South,”’ elections have no significance as to the number 
and sentiment of the voters in the state, and the strength of the 
opposition to the Democratic party. In the recent election, with 
great efforts to arouse and bring out a full party (Democratic ) 
vote, less than half the vote was polled, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the vote for the nominee for Governor determines the 
strength of the counties in the next Democratic state convention, 
the nominee ran behind the ticket for other officers 29,000 votes. 

Hence there is nothing to be learned by investigating the 
results of the election, as they are as well known dcfore as after, 
except the fact that more than half the electors did not vote. 
We can speculate upon the theories with some degree of accur- 
racy in arriving at the main causes of this indifference. The 
questions of ‘Solid South,’’ the ‘Constitution following the 
flag,’’ the ‘‘ Consent of the governed,’’ ‘‘ Taxation without rep- 
resentation,’’ properly arise in the Southern States as well as in 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines, and deserve as much con- 
sideration. 

The policy of modern Democrats is to disfranchise their 
fellowmen, and in doing so they overlook the ‘‘ Declaration of 
Independence,’’ and ignore the Constitution of the United States. 
They don’t seem to think their patriotic (?) logic is good for 
their neighbors and friends at home. but is only proper for the 
mongrels of the East. What patriots(?) The leaders desire and 
are determined to have a ‘‘Solid South.’’ To maintain their 
purposes. they have adopted the most radical and extreme policy 
of imperialism and which is hostile to the national government. 
Look at South Carolina, and sce the effects of Pitchforkism ! 
At North Carolina, ‘‘ Redshirtism’’; at Alabama, Oatsism ; at 
Mississippi, Allenism; at Missouri, Stephens-Stoneism; at 
Texas, Hoggism ; at Louisiana, Murphyism, and at Arkansas, 
Jonesism! And then think of Tillman, McMillin, Hogg and 


Jones prating about imperialism in the Philippines and Porto 
Rico. 
Captain Patrick O'Farrell, a Democrat, in a speech at Indi- 
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anuapolis, on October 3, said: ‘' We cannot violate the eternal 


principles of liberty in the far East without at the same time | 


striking a blow at our democracy at home. We cannot long 
retain self-government in its purity for ourselves if we should 
deny it to others.’’ 

How true! But O'Farrell was denouncing what he termed 
the imperial policy of the Republicans in the ‘‘/ar £ast,’’ not 
dreaming that his words were applicable to the *‘/ar South’’ 
as well as the ‘‘/ar Zas/."' In the South the principles he ad- 
vocates are by his party totally disregarded. 

O'Farrell, Hogg, Tillman, Jones, Bryan, Aguinaldo and the 
Tagalogs can offer no reasons why the ‘‘Constitution should not 
fullow the flag’’ in the South as well as in the East. Nor can 
their theories of ‘‘consent of the governed’’ be made applicable 
to the islands and ignored at home. These Southern patriots (?) 
should not be permitted to draw the attention of the public from 
their dastardly imperialism at home. By denouncing the vio- 
lators of the principles of the Constitution and imperialists, they 
are condemning themselves, but are secking to mislead by the 
cry ‘‘stop thief!'’ 

By their tactics they have already disfranchised more than 
half the voters in some Southern States, but they want for Fili- 
pinos what they will not give their own citizens—freedom and 
representation, The cry that this isa ‘‘ white man’s govern- 
ment’’ is misleading. , 

The issue, ‘paramount issue,’’ is embraced in the theory 
advanced by Colonel Bryan to the Democrats of Kentucky last 
year: ‘' Vote for Goebel and make Kentucky Democratic for- 
ever.’' They desire to make the Southern States ‘* Democratic 
forever.’ Suppose the present Republican states were to adopt 
a similar policy and make those states ‘‘ Republican forever."’ 
Wonder if we wouldn't hear howls not only in the North, the 
Kast, the West, the South, but from Aguinaldo and the Tago- 
logs in the ‘‘ far Fast?’’ 

The Democratic party, which is William Jennings Bryan, is 
agreat party, and in speaking of that party, we ought to use 
the personal pronoun ‘‘ //e"’ instead of *' 7/,"’ for ** he "’ is ‘*it,”’ 
Twice has he put himself out as the candidate of Mr Bryan and 
the fusionists. Statesmen and politicians of the old school- 
Bourbon brand and faith have been brushed aside as trifles. Not 
ouly so, but many of these old veterans have been compelled to 
bow at his shrine and seek his favor, and promise to do his bid- 
ding! Great Sachems and Chiefs of Tammany have placed thei 
necks under his feet. 

Talk about Roosevelt's charge up the Hills of San Juan, it 
was nothing compared with Col. Bryan's charge upon the Kan- 
sas City Convention. With only a small number of timid sym- 
pathizers, he, single-handed and alone, with odds of more than 
four to one, routed that body of 930 meu and compelled them to 
surrender unconditionally, There was dash and diplomacy for 
you! We have never yet heard of but two things he was afraid 
to tackle (with his mouth at least) and those were Alger’s Km- 
balmed Beef and Spanish gunpowder, and even here he was 
diplomat enough to get out of going to Cuba without showing 
the ‘‘ white feather,’’ 

He saw that he was needed at Washington to aid in getting 
the Paris treaty ratified and peace proclaimed. He voted for the 
ratification—by proxy—and he was awarded the honor of that 
noted incident. 

He is ever ready to parry a blow. When asked, recently, 
whether he approved of the recent acts of ‘' Red-shirts’’ in 
North Carolina, he warded off the thrust by referring the ques- 
tioner to the ‘‘ Constitution of Sulu '’ and ‘‘ time was called’’ on 
the propounder. But, to be serious, Mr. Bryan is a remarkable 
man, and if any Democrat can beat McKinley be is that man. 
If he is elected, reform will not be accelerated. 


Virginia. 
BY J. LUTHER KIBLER, 
Provisional Chairman Lvoples Pariy State Committee. 
Virginia has been fertile soil for the growth of the deadly 
upas tree of Fusion. The entire party seems to have been poi- 
soned with Bryanism—except here and there some genuine 
patriots are found true tothe Populist faith. Many others would 
still be for straight Populism, had not the state organization 
capitulated to the enemy and left the party practically without 
leaders—disorganized and ‘‘at sea’’ as to the proper course to 
pursue. The fusion policy of inaction for Populism, aud encour- 


agemeut for Bourbon Democracy (Bryanized) has almost anni- 
hilated (or assassinated) the party of the Omaha Platform, but 
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yet there are signs of life, and if genuine reformers of Virginia 
will now embrace the opportunity they have, it is possible to reor- 
ganize the Peoples Party and make ita factor in the politics of the 
Old Dominion. After much patient, persevering cflort, in spite of 
limited opportunites for general work, a devoted few have succeec- 
ed in placing a Barker and Donuelly electoral ticket in the field, 
which, according toa letter bearing date of October 4, from 
Secretary of Commonwealth Lawless, will be given a place on 
the official ballot. The ticket, however, contains only six names, 
though Virginia 1s entitled to twelve electors. We were able to 
complete the ticket only to the extent of securing two candi- 
dates for electors-at-large, and one from the Fourth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth and Lighth districts each. While our efforts were not ap- 
preciated at all in some of the other districts of the state, as far 
as we could reach them, yet we are gratified at the degree of 
success that has crowned our humble efforts. Virginia Popu- 
lists and other patriots will have an opportunity to vote for the 
Cincinnati ticket—Barker and Donnelly. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 








THE WEIRD ORIENT. Nine Mystic Tales. By Henry Hiowizi. Pp. 360. 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. $1.50. 

AMERICAN FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Pp. 326, 
illustrated. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. £1.50. 


THE CrrRCULAR Stupy. By Anna Katharine Green. New York : 
McClure, Phillips & Co, $1.25. 

AN EAGLE FLIGHT. A Filipino Novel. 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 

Tur Fueirives. By Morley Roberts. Pp. 315. 
Phillips & Co, $1. 

WILDERNESS WAYS. 
Ginn & Co. Soc. 

A Snort History OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Pp. 374. Boston; D.C. Heath & Co. Soc. 
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C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

Tux Kino’s Deputy. A Romance of the Last Century. 

Pp. 332. A. C. McClurg & Co. §1.25. 

THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF MADAME ROLAND. 
tion by Edward Gilpin Johnson. Pp. 381, Chicago: 
Co. §1 So. 

THE MONARCH OF MILLIONS, or the Rise and Fal! of the American Empurre. 
By Grosvenor Wilson. Pp. 204. New York: The Neely Co.  25¢. 

NATION'S NEED. ; or, Let us all Divide up and Start Even. By J. A. 

Pp. 251. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co. $1. 

SomE GREAT CAUSE, Gop's NEW MersstAH. A Novel. By the Authors’ 
Syndicate. Pp. 248. New York: J. 5S. Ogilvie Pub. Co. 50c. 
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THE FOLKS IN FUNNYVILLE. Pictures and Verses. New 


York: R.H. Russell, $1.50. 


SONG OF A VAGABOND HUNTSMAN. Words by Charles Lever ; 
William Anderson Sherwood. Ngw York: R. H. Russell. 


THE U.S. FINANCIAL LAW of March 14, 1g00, with an Appeal for Its Rein- 


By F. Opper. 


Pictured by 
$1.50. 


vestigation. By John A. Grier. Pp. 93. Chicago: Committee of Silver 
Republicans. 20¢. : 

THE DOLLAR OR THE MAN. The Issue of To-Day. Pictured by Homer 
Davenport. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1. | 


The Cheapest Homeseekers’ Excursions of the Year. 


On October 2 and 16 the Great Rock Island Route will sell 
round trip tickets from Chicago at following rates: To Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo, $27.00; to Kansas and Nebraska, 
$15.00; to Oklahoma and Indian Territory, $17.00. Return 
limit 21 days. The Kiowa, Comanche and Apache Reservations 
in Oklahoma wili be thrown open for settlement next spring. 
These will comprise over 2,000,000 acres for public entry, pro- 
viding over 12,000 homesteads of 160 acres each aud 10,000 
mineral claims. The Great Rock Island Route is the only line 
reaching this splendid district. If you want a fertile farm 
accompany one of these cheap excursions and inspect the coun- 
try. The information gained will be of service when the Reser- 
vations are opeved. For full information address John Sebas- 
ian,*“G.P. A., Chicago —Adv?. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. announce for early publication, ‘‘ The 
Other Man’s Country,’’ by Herbert Welsh, a book devoted to a 
discussion of the equity of the position of the United States in 


| regard to the Philippines 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


John Paul Jones, the [an. 
Founder of the American Navy. A History. By AuGusTUS 
In two vols. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $3. 

Many men in their several pursuits are eminently well fitted 
to be classed as great men in the fullest sense of the word, but 
on the other hand few indeed, when they are transferred from 
their accustomed lives and placed under new conditions and 
before uncertain problems, measure up to the full meaning of the 
word as it should be applied. Time and again in the lives of the 
world’s notables, we meet with lapses that show them to be at 
times of common clay, often petty and mean. A great states- 
man and patriot in the legislative halls may stand forth in all the 
grandeur of the purely heroic mold, and then, in his .personal 
affairs, be just that which he is not in the publiceye. A soldier 
who is great on the field of battle is very generally asorry figure 
when placed in that of diplomacy or statesmanship. And so on 
without end history is full of examples that go to prove that 
only a very few of the greatest of men are in every sense 
entitled to claim the title. Buta few there have been, and to 
them all praise in theirlonely lot and may they stand forth as 
noble examples to their people for all time ! 

America has had her share of such men and most notably 
so in the case of the immortal Washington and the martyred 
Lincoln. These two men are recognized by all as large, noble, 
and great men, as near perfect as men can be in mortal lite. 
This is not the place to enumerate those other notable Americans 
that we and others would care to class among those fitted by their 
ives and works to stand but little below the two greatest of 
Americans whom we have mentioned. Suffice it to say that we 
would so place the subject of this splendid and’valuable book by 
Mr. Buell. 

John Paul Jones is known to all men; every school boy and 
girl is familiar with the courageous conqueror of the Sevafis, 
the man who knew no such word as fail. Paul Jones, American, 
was still eminently and justly Paul Jones, citizen of the world. 
Founder of the American navy, as our author well calls him, and 
devoted to the cause of American independence, he was still 
able withont sacrifice of the proud title of American citizen, to 
be the friend, the admired friend, of the French King, and when 
occasion demanded, the well merited favorite of Catharine of 
Russia. As the sea dog and naval fighter we need not say more ; 
it is familiar history and needs no repetition. And then, too, 
there have been other men who, considered strictly as naval 
commanders, far outrank even the proud record of Paul Jones. 
We may mention the name of England's greatest naval fighter, 
Lord Nelson. Measured strictly and simply as naval com- 
mander and sea fighter, Paul Jones cannot stand comparison 
with Nelson. True, he had not the splendid opportunities of 
England’s sea captain, but even so, it is difficult to imagine how 
any man could have better grasped and understood the chances 
and opportunities that come to those who make war in ships 
than did Lord Nelson. But, regardless of what Jones might 
have done under like circumstances to those that confronted 
Nelson, we feel perfectly justified in saying that he was much 
more of a man than the Englishman and entitled to the respect 
that we cannot always give to Lord Nelson. Take Nelson off 
the quarter deck and we have a man sadly out of place; a man 
who appeared, and consciously, at a disadvantage; a man who 
unfortunately gave way to the weaknesses so common 
sailors ; a man who, in fact, was far from being the peer of men 
on land that he was at sea. Paul Jones, on the other hand, 
shown forth as brightly as courtier as he did as sailor; he was as 
much at home in the presence of kings and men of high degree 
as he was before the meanest of his sailors; he was fully capa- 
ble to stand as diplomatist before trained diplomats and come out 
with flying colors; he was able to understand the politics of the 
day and knew how to work for the advantage of his cause there 
quite as well as he knew how to fight hisships. Paul Jones was, 
in fact, a master man in every respect; a man who is appreci- 
ated as he should te on but one of his many sides. He was 
surely the man for the place in our Revolution, for he had 
uncommon foresight where most men have but hind-sight, and 
he understood the effect of this and that movement on other 
peoples than his own and upon his country’s enemies. Had it 


Paul Jones. 
C. BUELL. 


not been for Jones, we much doubt if the British lion would 
have been bearded in the den considered so particularly his own. 
And it was certainly a stupendous victory anda surprising one, 
when we come to think of it, of this one masterful spirit squeez- 
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ing water, as it were, froma stone. To beg and get from an 
already many times over bankrupt and struggling nation the 
means of fitting out ships with which to meet a supposedly 
invincible enemy, was indeed a victory which we consider many 
times more remarkable than that won by the on Homme 
Richard over the Serapis. In like position we think a Nelson 
would have bowed his head and admitted defeat. When Jones had 
exhausted the resources of his own country and by his success 
stimulated jealousy at home, this indefatigable man by simple 
force of his indomitable will power obtained from the French 
King a ship over the clamoring heads of that king’s own sub- 
jects, who by all right and justice might certainly have expected, 
as they demanded, the command he received. Surely this was a 
success, but not a surprising one when we study the character- 
istics of the man. To truly great men those things that are 
impossible and insurmountable to small men and small minds are 
as nothing; success and such a man travel hand and hand 
together. It was the habit of Jones when he desired a thing, to 
ask for it at the fountain head. What did Paul Jones care for 
ministers and other intermediaries when he wanted to get at a 
king? His policy was to go directly to the king, as he would 
and did go to any other man, regardless of his situation or posi- 
tion in life. Kings and potentates had no terrors for Paul Jones ; 
his only terror, and one which tried him sorely was inactivity, ina- 
bility to move. But it is just here that he showed himself to be 
a man whose like we will not soon see again. With a sweet 
patience that was almost divine and in perfect good part he ac- 
cepted disappointment after disappointment. But to Jones no 
disappointment, no failure, no defeat, save death alone, could be 
other than temporary and a stimulant to harder and greater 
effort. 

In matters of personal interest and where his personal 
honor was concerned, Paul Jones was as quick and fierce as an 
untamed tiger, and then beware the man who had roused him, 
for he was as relentless and punishing as fate. Often Jones con- 
sidered personal encounter the only and the best, as it was the 
speediest, rectifier of wrong, and when he so decided he never 
hesitated to employ it. As he was on occasions fierce as a lion, 
so he could be as forgiving and gentle as a woman. He was 
one of those rare men who could put aside self completely and 
forget absolutely, to all outward appearances, an injury. And, 
as only the truly great can, he recognized merit and greatness 
in others and was not afraid to pubiish it to the world. Paul Jones 
was great then, in the only truly great sense, that he could for- 
get self, and did so in many cases, and that he could see merit 
in others and was ever ready to gladly proclaim it. ‘This, to our 
mind, entitles him to be considered among the few really great 
Americans, and it is this also that we desire to emphasize, for 
we know few think of John Paul Jones other than as the dare-devil 
sea fighter who won imperishable glory for his name by snatch- 
ing victory from seemingly sure defeat. We cannot better show 
Paul Jones as he was in lifethan by quoting the closing sentences 
of a speech he made before the Central Jacobin Group of Paris 
when the hand of death was already upon him : 

‘* But ill as I am, there is yet something left of the man—not the admi- 
ral, not the chevalier—but the plain, simple man whom it delights me to 
hear you call ‘Paul Jones,’ without any rank but that of fellowship, and 
without any title but that of comrade. So now I say to you that whatever 
is left of that man, be it never so faint or feeble, will be laid, if necessary, 
upon the altar of French Liberty, as cheerfully as a child lies down to pleas- 
ant dreams! My friends, I would ‘ove to pursue this theme, but as you see, 
my voice is failing and my lower limbs become swollen when I stand up too 
long. At any rate I have said enough. I am now ready to act whenever and 
wheresoever bidden by the voice of France.”’ 

It was thus that Paul Jones faced life, unbending and un- 
conquerable, gentle, modest, and true, and it was thus he died 
while yet young, literally killed by a life of ceaseless and never- 
ending activity. John Paul Jones certainly won a place among 
America’s immortals, in American hearts as in American his- 
tory. 

In admiration of Paul Jones we had almost forgotten the 
splendid work of the author. Mr. Buell has, without question 
and beyond all possibility of a doubt, given to the world the 


| best, we might almost say the only real life of the American hero. 


| attractive and firm binding, and each containing a 


He has spent years of study, travel and research in the preparation 
of this work, and it is well worthy of the subject it discusses. 
Can we say more? Mr. Buell has made excellent use of Paul 
Jones’ own letters in showing the great sea fighter as he really 
was. The work is in two volumes, tastefully gotten up in 

portrait of 
John Paul Jones. 
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Herbert Spencer. 
Spencer and Spencerism, By UnctoR MACPHERSON, New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.25. 

Te be carried upon the wings of thought and to sail across 
worlds in the realms of the mind, to see the planets far and the 
oceans wide, to measure the regions of the rising sun and moon 
and by means of accurate calculation fly the space of time, is, 
verily, no little pleasure. But wonder it becomes when one en- 
ters the unknown sphere of the so-called ‘‘ abstract matter,’’ 
and there begins to wander along all laughing problems of hu- 
man thought, along all those active scenes of buman imagina- 
tion, along all those high and picturesque mountains of daring, 
progress and achievement, which human ingenuity, human ac- 
tivity and knowledge have ground out so skillfully, and of which 
man is master. 

In the book before us, which is both a biography and alsoa 
series of essays, comparisons and perhaps criticisms, we are 
kindly permitted to linger along the excellent plateau of the 
most picturesque and what is more, most perfect thoughts 
human brains have ever produced. For Spencerism stands on 
its merit, not to perform mystic wonders before the eyes of a 
believing and all-accepting crowd. Nay, Spencer and his doc- 
trine offers to a knowledge-seeking world ‘‘the philosophy of 
the knowable,’’ and in a way that it becomes the only organized 
body of such thought, which has its root in experience and be- 
comes a guide for the understanding of life, both theoretically 
and practically as well. 

In dealing with the knowable the great master has tried to 
frame into one compact, but at the same time most comprehens- 
ive, generalization all that has become known as ‘‘ general sci- 
ence.’’ It is a great field, but then who would expect little 
when speaking of Herbert Spencer. In ‘‘ general science’’ he 
embodies that which mankind has been trying to solve for thou- 
sands of years, and which is termed and scientifically interpreted 
as ‘‘force.’’ He traces his all-interpretable power from star to 
soul, from which he draws his one universal evolutionary pro- 
cess, which, according to Mr. Macpherson, he divides into astro- 
nomic, geologic, biologic, psychologic and sociologic phenomena. 
By successive integrations and differentiations the ‘‘Cosmos’’ 
(world), as a whole, is evolving from simplicity to complexity, 
which, says Mr. Spencer, must, however, be so understood that 
‘*the evolution becomes not one in principle only, but in fact."’ 

Thus the book before us is a treasure of thought, mind, and 
what is just as important, of principle. Mr. Macpherson, in 
giving us avery interesting biography of the great master, di- 
vides the book into eleven distinct parts, each of which is a 
yrand essay in itself. The first two chapters are devoted to 
Spencer's early life and to conclusions regarding his intellectual 
environment, which are, in themselves, two most interesting 
essays on early intellectual environment. For here we again 
learn that three things are chiefly important to develop charac- 
ter, to make the man, to form ideas, namely: conntry, religion, 
home ; to which must be added time and intellectual environ- 
ment, ‘But after all, when we come to the man, whose purpose 
is set, and whose inclinations are formed, the interest in Mr. 
Spencer's life is of an intellectual kind only. 

His biography is interesting from more than one point of 
view. For it is Herbert Spencer, with whom history will im- 
perishably associate the idea of evolution, to whom unquestion- 
ably the crown and glory of English thought, and to make it 
more characteristic, for all that, we may well state, of the thought 
of the whole civilized world of this century belongs. The bi- 
ography of great men, says Emerson, is short. What is of in- 
terest, therefore, in Herbert Spencer’s biography, as a biogra- 
phy, may in short be quoted as follows : 


‘*He was born in Derby, England, in 1820, developed after forty years 
hard and laborious work, his great principle known as a‘ System of Syn- 
thetic Philosophy,’ which preceded the still greater work, that followed, 
in 1874, known as ‘ The Study of Sociology,’ He became the originator of 
a new system of philosophic science, based on the great and hitherto not so 
well known principle of the theory of evolution. If necessary, to this in 
itself complete life of the great thinker may still be added, perhaps for in- 
formation's sake, that he struggled for over forty years in poverty and ill- 
health until he first succeeded in publishing his great system of Synthetic 
Philosophy. Not finding, after its perfection, a publisher, he was obliged 
to undertake the task himself. As history tells us, in the case of many another, 
he too found at first in this country due recognition, when D. Appleton & 
Co, had the far-seeing business ability to undertake the publication of his 
‘Principles of Ethics.’ In Spencer wedo not meet the atheistic scientist 
as many claim or understand him to be, he sees the working of but one law, 
that of evolution, of progress of all. Whether it be consistent with the 
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greatness of his master-mind or of any master-mind of any century, it is a 
mater of fact, and we add it as a phenomenon of his biography, that 
Spencer has positively and consistently declined not only all the academic 
honors, English as well as those of foreign countries, but has also refused to 
accept any decoration which many a European ruler or scientific body 
He has had the concep- 
tion in his earlier days and ‘the grand old man’ of the century, who on 
April 27th of this year, has celebrated his eightieth birthday, as the prince 
of thought and mind, still believes, that he would rather be ‘ Mr. Herbert 
Spencer,’ than anything else in this wide world. There is to be sure, some- 
thiny imposing in this idea, if itis as it certainly must have been made for 
sound and well-defined philosophic reasons."’ 


would have been only too glad to bestow on him. 


‘* Smaller facts belonging to his great and useful life are of general in- 
terest more than for the sake of completing his biography. Itis said, for 
instance, that in order to understand Spencer the philosopher, one must 
understand Spencer the man, and as such, we are told, that Nature appealed 
to him more forcibly than books. As for his training, there is but little 
known, save, that he received the most excellent mental development in his 
domestic surroundings. ‘The male branch of his father’s side was certainly 
composed of profound thinkers. Spencer himself is ascribed to be of a viva- 
cious personality, a man of general impulses, one who understands life, 
takes it as it isand handles that part of it, which seems beyond others, in 
his own unique and philosophic way. He was full of humor, that humor, 
which is stimulating, sharp and still not overreaching. His criticisms of 
contemporary writers were in the days of his youth and have remained so 
to the present day, calm, sugyestive, discerning, and, great as his fame is, 
he continues to remain modest, plain and dignified as he was in his younger 
days. Although his books have accumulated a fortune since the 7 ith, still 
up to that time he had to suffer poverty, disappointment and, sad enough, 
chronic ill-health ; but, in spite of all these obstacles he has the satisfaction 
of knowing that the work which he had mapped out half a century ayo has 
been accomplished, and so well." 


As to the book before us, to say the least, it is an excellent 
piece of work in more than one sense. It can have been noeasy 
task for Mr. Macpherson to complete such a work, admirable in 
every way. We appreciate the difficulty the more, knowing how 
averse Mr. Spencer has been all his life to publicity of any kind, 
and the author must have received some kind of assistance and 
help from the distinguished philosopher, to obtain which was 
probably harder than to gather material and prepare the same for 
publication. Ordinary readers can have but a faint idea of the 
difficulty of pondering through works like those of Herbert 
Spencer in order to write certain essays on scientific subjects in 
a popular vein. To the author, therefore, we owe due credit for 
his most admirable book, so scholarly, and so interestingly and 
cleverly edited. It is a privilege indeed, to pick treasnres of 
thought here and there, to become familiar with the great prob- 
lems of the day, and of all times, in reading such abstracts as 
written by the master-mind himself on topics of evolution of 
mind, of evolution of life, religion, world, etc., and to see how 
he treats the economic and political evolution of society. 

The chapter on ‘‘ethical evolution of society ’’ is particu- 
larly interesting to us from the fact that it deals with human his- 
tory, beginning with the sordid struggle for existence, and grad- 
ually, in a clear, concise and philosophic way bringing us home 
to our own troubles of the present day. Mr. Macpherson sums 
the whole up in the following lines : 


‘*The course of national evolution has reached its natural end, and the 
energies of the various peoples are seeking international outlets. The 
scramble in China, the race for territory in South Africa, the expansion of 
Britain in Egypt, what are all these but evidence of the fact that civiliza- 
tion is beginning to overflow its old boundaries and is becoming world-wide 
in its aspirations? Itis a suggestive fact that humanity has always been 
under the delusion that war is a necessary factor at each evolutionary stage. 
We have had tribal wars and national wars, and now we have a wide-spread 
belief that interna ional interests are so antagonistic that war is unavoida- 
ble. . . . Manand society, no longer at war, are destined to form one 
harmonious whole on the basis of reciprocity of service. With the magic 
wands of Reason, Science and Industry, man on the basis of an egoism which 
is gradually being transfigured by sympathy, will yet lay the foundation of 
a new social order, in which peace, not strife shall reign. Above the din of 
conflicting interests and warring passions may be heard, by those who listen 
in the spirit of evolutionary science, the inspiring tones of the humanitarian 
Evangel—‘ Peace on earth, and good will among men.’”’ 


Thus Mr. Macpherson interprets Spencer, thus we are led 
to believe and accept, that from all the discord noticeable at the 
present moment, harmony is bound to come, and that although 
we are, with our imperfect ear yet unable to listen to the sound 
of harmony approaching us, according to the finer instincts of 
Mr. Spencer’s greater mind, according to the power of his bet- 
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ter trained ear and his far-reaching eye, beyond our conception, 
good times are coming, improvement in the everlasting struggle 
in the social order must advance and a higher state of civilization 
must sooner or later take place not because of the individual's 
like or dislike, or for his personal good or ill, no, because of the 
higher law, the law which shapes the end and brings discord into 
harmony at last. 

The ordinary non-philosophic mind must certainly find 
soothing comtort in reading lines so sweet and promising as 
those above. The philosopher is an old dreamer, it is claimed, 
and true, perhaps, this statement may be. Is not one justified, 
however, to be of the opinion that it is far better to have a 
pleasant dream during this short span of life, with promising 
hope for better times to come, for grander days to be, than to see 
no improvement for the future atall? For this great hope, then, 
which so confidingly he implants in our souls, we are grateful to 
Mr. Spencer; tor his buoyant cheer which makes the human 
heart thrill with contentment and confidence, we are indebted to 
him; for his greatness by which he taught and stil] teaches us to 
think, to reason, to believe and accept, each of course in our 
own way, according to our own individual mind, we humbly 
acknowledge his superiority as the greatest teacher of the age. 

New philosophers will rise when new times have come ; new 
doctrines will be spread with the approach of races ; new princi- 
ples will take the place of old; new ideas, conceptions and 
theories will illumine the new centuries that stand before us; 
new men will rise superior perhaps to those who adorn the world 
with their fame to-day, but in the midst of them all, on the alter 
of new sciences and achievements, on the pedestals of new fame 
and glory shall remain, when all that which is great and admira- 
ble and wonderful at this period shall have passed away in the 
decay of age, in the cloudsof oblivion, then and there, we claim, 
will remain in the record book in which the few chosen shall 
find immortality, one name, embossed in plain, though unex- 
tinguishable letters, untitled, unadorned by any atademic or 
other title, just the same as now, a name which will shine forth 
with lustre and glory, an ornament for all ages, that of ‘* Mr. 
Herbert Spencer.’’ 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


The Mind of Tennyson. Nis Thoughts on God, Freedom and Immortality. 
By EK. HERSHEY SNEATH. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Naturally and easily do we follow the lines of least resist- 
ance. It takes an effort to o’er leap them, and a still greater to 
maintain the independence won by so doing. Man claims for 
himself treedom of action, freedom of thought, and we recog- 
nize both as human attributes. Yet how fully do the majority 
of us exercise these powers, more particularly thelatter? This 
is a simple question, very, but it fairly startles us when we pon- 
der What toanswer. Yes, we need shaking up, and that, too, 
frequently and thoroughly, for the will seems prone to lose its 
grip, the whole being to fall back towards something far less 
than the best unless constantly kept up tothe mark. It is just 
here that such books as the present serve a good purpose, and 
we are inclined to believe their greatest value consists in the fact 
that they touch a certain inate force, which, electrified, drives 
us forward to renewed activity and exertion. 

Prof. Sneath here devotes himself to discovering in the 
poetry of Tennyson, as interpreted by the life and age of the 
poet, his feelings and beliefs upon three questions, which, in one 
form or another have perplexed and absorbed men’s minds since 
the beginning of human thought. Into this study the author 
has thrown himself witha zeal that at once arouses us. It is 
the food that is contained in Tennyson’s lines, not their mere 
beauty, that Prof. Sneath craves. ‘He finds a message and a 
great one, a message of large import and larger comfort in what 
Tennyson wrote, and it is this he seeks to translate and to make 
plain to those who overlook it in the melody of the verse. 
Throughout, the work is thoughtful and philosophic, in every 
sense that of a student. 


The Solution of the Social Problem. 
Schulte Publishing Co. 25 cents. 


By C.°E. Diretricnw. Chicago: 

‘*The social problem which now interests all civilized na- 
tions, is a mooted question of long standing. We know from 
history that as far back as Aristotle’s time, learned men of 
influence tried to solve the riddle, but failed. Since political 
economy is the science that treats of our own doings, and there 
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is nothing supernatural in it, the riddle is certainly solvable. I 
venture to say that anyone who will read this pamphlet with an 
honest desire tu learn the tacts in the case will become convinced 
that the solution is now an accomplished fact.’’ An author starting 
out with statement is apt to prejudice any fair-ininded reader 
It is most unfortunate that Mr. Dietrich has 
seen fit to make such a brazen assertion, for there is much in- 
deed of real value and great interest to be found in his little 
pamphlet lc is one of the most opinionated and suggestive 
ireatises upow (le suctal problems of the day we have seen, Mr. 
Dietrich is very socialistic in his tendencies and in his views of 
all questions He tells us that the ‘* hiring of money’’ and in- 
terest is the curse of business life and is the means of robbing 
labor of its jast rewards and unjustly recompensing capital. He 
would do away “ith interest charges and urges as the proper so- 
lution that all things be measured by labor, the only true meas- 
ure of anything. Our author's summing up may be of general 
interest aud therefore we qioeconce more: “When finally the 
fog that now enyelops our understanding shall have cleared away, 
the long-wished-for happiness in freedom, justice and equality 
will come, ‘There will be no capital, and consequently no system 
of robbery Property in land will no longer have an object ; 
riches will lose not only their charm, but even themselves. Hence 
nobody will yearn for money, nobody will work ‘tomake money’; 
there will be time for rest and enjoyment, and with God's crea- 
tions free and accessi le to all, the people will RrOow healthy and 
strong in body and min’; the better emotions of the heart will 
revive and become the governing spirit.’’ 


against his book. 


*." 


The Fengrafled Nose by EMMA BROOKE. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & 
Co 1.50 

This book should attract considerable attention and doubtless 
will it the reader has suflicient patience to ca.ry him throngh the 
opening chapters, which, for a truth, are a frightful nightmare 
even though there we must go to find the truth of the plot. It 
is most unfortunate that Miss Brooke has not been able to get her 
story under way, as it were, more promptly, for many people will 
not be able to keep up interest to the point that will carry them 
through the remainder of it. It is a book that recalls forcibly the 
old truism that no reader can be fair to the author or to himself 
until he bas really read the book thoroughly. First impressions, 
though often correct, are also apt to be quite the contrary. So it 
was at first that we wondered why in common sense the author 
could possibly imagine that there was a place for her novel, and, 
further, we failed to understand how any first-class publisher 
dared stand sponsor for such an indifferent production. However, 
as we got into the swing of the story we began to realize that it 
contained elements of real worth if not greatness. The plot is 
an unusual one, but it is finally worked out most satisfactorily and 
in excellent taste. Miss brooke more than once shows her grasp 
of big things and the proper understanding of them, perhaps no- 
where better than in the following short sentences : ‘* Some part- 
ings are more like ineetings. We say farewell and set out on 
different paths, in order that, one day, we may be able to meet. 
We keep stlence and say nothing, in order that, one day, we may 
be able to speak.’’ Now, while we are ready to grant for this 
Inglish woman's novel much praise we do not wish to be mis- 
understood. The book is a fair one and really interesting after 
you have gotten into it, but we have seen quite a few novels dur- 
ing the past season that in every way overshadow ‘‘ The Engrafted 
Rose,’’ and before which it pales into almost insignificance. We 
cannot see how it will win more than a moderate reception, for by 
no stretch of the imagination can one grow enthusiastic over it. 

~ 
* 

And Other Stories, Illus- 
Harper & Brothers. 


The Jimmy John Boss. By OWEN WISTRER. 
trated. New York: £1.50. 

Our own wild west of younger days has ever been a fruitful 
field from which to draw thrilling pictures of rough and barbar- 
ous life. Many of the authors who have chosen the Indian 
and cowboy as their special property, delight in depictiing 
the ferocious and bloodthirsty with undisguised gusto and 
evident relish. No doubt such literature was satisfying 
in a pecuniary way, but we much donbt if that was suffi- 
cient compensation for the loss of self-respect resulting from 
a too free abuse of truth and fact. A certain class of well-known 
writers (we need not mention names) seem to labor under the de- 
lusion that the world is ever ready to innocently accept as gospel 
truth all the wierd and impossible trash they may care to serve 
up. But not so. The man or men who go out of their way to 


mislead and falsify and who think they are hoodwinking the 
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people are themselves the hoodwinked and misled. Such authors 
gain a cheap and fleeting notoriety from a certain class of yellow- 
back novel readers, but among intelligent and learned men and 
women their work is never seriously regarded. 

We make this somewhat lengthy introduction to Mr. Wis- 
ter's book as an example of what his work is not. While we 
can never regard Owen Wister as anything more than a passibly 
fair writer we still may frankly, and we gladly do, acknowledge 
the moderation to be found in all his stories. It is not an effort 
to follow Mr. Wister, for we are not constantly called upon to 
exercise our most vivid imagination and forgiving spirit. Of tle 
eight stories that go to make up this book there is little further 
to be said. We would, however, recommend ‘'Sharon’s Choice’ 
for its rare freshness and naive humor, and ‘‘Padre Ignazio’’ for 
its pathetic touches of simple beauty. While we commend we 
must also condemn. Mr. Wister, to our mind, show's a sad lack 
of taste in making sport and fun of a soldier's death through the 
incompetence and ignorance of a young and proud officer. Of 
course the story is cut from the whole cloth, but we regret ex- 
ceedingly that ‘' Napoleon Shavetail’’ found his way into an 
otherwise pleasant book. ‘There are several illustrations from 
the pencil of Frederick Remington, whose special fitness for 
western cowboy and Indian work is so world-wide, and others by 
A. B. Frost. 


> 
* 
The Middle Five. Indian Boys at School. By FRANCIS LAFLESCHE. Bos- 
ton: Small, Mayhard & Co. $1.25. 


As to the object of this little collection of Indian stories, 
written by a full-blooded Indian, we can do no better than by 
taking a few sentences from the preface: ‘‘As the object of this 
book is to reveal the true nature and character of the Indian boy, 
I have chosen to write the story of my school-fellows rather 
than that of my other boy friends who knew only the aboriginal 
life. I have made this choice not because the influences of the 
school alter the qualities of the boys, but that they might appear 
under conditions and in an attire familiar to the reader. ; 
Tke misconception of Indian life and character so common among 
the white people has been largely due to an ignorance of the In- 
dian’s language, of his mode of thought, his beliefs, his ideals, 
and his native institutions.’’ The stories in this book are not 
valuable in themselves, nor for their literary merit, but they are 
both valnable and interesting in that they demonstrate very well 
the capabilities of the Indian to receive and assimilate the educa- 
tion of the white. Justice demands that we should give strict 
attention and lend a favorable ear to the appeal of our Indian 
author in this little book. 


Pe 


Oo 
L’Avare. (The Miser.) By J. B. P. MOLIERE. Edited, with an Introduc 
tion and Notes by M. Levi. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 35 cents. 


Who has not read with special delight the famous charac- 
ters of the greatest cofmedy writer of the world, Moliere? Who 
has not enjoyed his thrilling humor! Who has not felt a deep 
pity for the man who did not “‘ give’’ but only ‘‘lent’’ you ‘‘a 
good morning?’’ Verily, such creations are foreign in litera- 
ture to-day, such characters belong to the literature of former 
centuries only ; there is no genuine humor, it seems, nowadays. 

It is needless to give here a biography of Moliere, since this 
book contains an exquisite introduction in the form of a complete 
biography and biographical notes and data, with a vocabulary, 
extensive enough to make the reading, understanding and value 
clear and comprehensive to any class of readers of French. Nor 
is it in our sphere to criticise ‘* Moliere,’’ the man who perhaps 
has done more for the literatures of the world than any other 
dramatist ; the man, whose immortal humor, whose greatness of 
mind, is now a living and speaking monument. Our pleasant 
task is to commend Prof. Levi, of the University of Michigan, 
and to congratulate him upon his happy selection, excellent in 
every way. Such is the kind of reading students should have, 
such the selections which ought to be made for them in order to 
keep up interest in a foreign language, to make them appreciate 
the grandeur, charm, elegance and everything else that belongs 
to it. Weare sure that Moliere’s ‘‘ Miser,’’ so well edited, with 
the many useful notes and suggestions, and this particular edition 
of the ‘‘Grands Ecrivains,’’ from which selections have been 
made, with a more modernized orthography and pronunciation 
than the original text, will find many friends outside of the school 
room, make friends among the lovers and readers of literature, 
and thus, in a more suggestive way, implant the spirit of interest 
for all that which is not only good reading in French, but which 
is considered the best and which will remain so until something 
better can be written. 
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GENERAL JOE WHEELER 


PRAISES PE- RU- -NA FOR CATARRH. 
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JOE WHEELER'S CHARGE AT cam JUAN HILL. 


Major General Joseph Wheeler, com- 
manding the cavalry forces in front of 
Santiago and the author of “The San- 
tiago Campaign,” in speaking of the 
great catarrh remedy, Pe-ru-na, says: 
“T join with Senators Sullivan, Roach 
and MecKEnery in their good opinion of 
Pe-ru-na, It is recommended to me by 
those who have used it as an excellent 
tonic and particularly effective as a cure 
for catarrh.” 


United States Senator McEnery. 

Hlon. S. D. Mefinery, United States 
Senator from Louisiana, says the follow- 
ing in regard to Pe-ru-na;: 

“Po-ru-na is an excellent tonic. I 
have used it sufliciently to say that I 
believe it to be all that you claim for it. 
—S. D. MeKnery, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana.”? 





United States Senator Sullivan. 

“T desire tosay that I have been tak- 
ing Pe-ru-na for some time for eatarrh, 
and have found it an excellent medicine, 
giving me more relief than anything I 
have ever taken.—W_ V. Sullivan, Ox- 
ford, Miss.” 

United States Senator Roach. 

“Persuaded by a friend T have used 
Pe-ru-na as a tonic, and am glad to tes- 
tify that it has greatly helped me in 
strength, vigor and appetite. I have 
been advised by friends that it is re- 
markably efficacious as a cure for the 
almost universal complaint of catarrh. 
—W. N. Roach, Larimore, North Da- 
kota.” 

A free book on catarrh sent to any 
address by The Pe-ru-na Drug M’f’g Co. 
Columbus, Ohio, 





IN THE LITERARY WORLD. 

In ‘‘ The Hosts of the Lord’’ Mrs. Flora Anne Steel is said 
—-by those who have seen advance sheets of the book—to have 
written a novel which is even a finer piece of work than ‘‘On 
the Face of the Waters,’’ the book on which her reputation is 


practically based. 


It will be published by The Macmillan Com- 


pany, who announce for immediate publication ‘‘ The Dream Fox 


Story Book,’’ Mrs. 


Mabel Osgood Wright’s new holiday book 


for children which will be illustrated with about eighty drawings 


by Oliver Herford. 


D. Appleton & Co.’s preliminary autumn announcements 


include the following books : 


H. Huxley,’’ edited by Leonard Huxley ; 
Harum ”’ 
‘“The Individual,’’ a Study of 
S. Sahler, of Harvard Univer- 


edition of ‘‘ David 
by Cyrus Townsend Brady ; 
Life and Death, by Prof. N. 


sity; ‘‘The Story of the Soldier,’’ by General G. A. 
Their History, Methods and Ad- 


syth ; 
ministration, 
a Story of the West, 


‘*Clearing Houses : 


Times,”’ 


’? by James G. Cannon ; 
by Hamlin 
steps of a Throne,’’ a romance by Max Pemberton ; 
Women I have Known,’’ by Maarten Maartens; 
as illustrated by ancient remains and the manners and 


‘‘’'The Life and Letters of Thomas 


a new illustrated 


‘*Commodore Paul Jones,’’ 


For- 


‘The Eagle’s Heart,’’ 
The Foot- 
‘ Some 
‘* Prehistoric 


Garland; ‘ 


customs of modern savages, by the Right Hon. Lord Avebury 
(Sir John Lubbock ) ; and a number of other scientific works. 


H. M. Caldwell Co., 


* 
New York, will publish for the holiday 


season ‘‘ Mother Wild Goose and Her Wild Beast Show,’’ by L. 
I. Bridgman; ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ ‘‘Romeoand Juliet,’’ ‘‘ The Three 


Musketeers,’’ ‘‘A Tale of Two 
from the plays. 


Cities,’’ with illustrations taken 


A new and popular edition of the Bessie Books. 


‘Ned Myers; or, Life Before the Mast,’’ has been added by 


the Messrs. Puutnam to their “‘ 
it will be remembered, is the one recently 


novels. This book, 


Mohawk ’s edition of Cooper’s 
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Philadelphi 


Shortest and Fastest Line to 


Atlantic City, 
Ocean City and Sea Isle 





abundant proof that Compound Oxygen 
has effected wonderful cures. 
iladly 


Us, 


cuse brought to notice, either personally 


or 
( 

of 
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PHILADELPHIA & 


A UNITED STATES MARSHALL 





READING ROUTE 


OPERATES THE 
SPEEDIEST, SAFEST 


TRAINS BETWEEN 


New York 


Cape May, 


Kalson J. Weeks, Gen, Pass'r, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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GOOD NEWS. 


f you have suffered long, there is 


We will 
furnish this evidence. Book of 
) pages sent free. Or call and see 

Skillful medical attention to every 


by letter. Consultation free. 

dur confidence in the remedial powers 
the Compound Oxygen is the result 
a quarter of a century's experience. 


DRS. STARKEY & VPALEN, 
Room K, 1112 Girard St., Phila. 


n Franciseo, Cal, Toronto, Canada. 
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Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR'S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT 








EX-UNITED STATES MARSHA 


Thanks Peruna For His Rapid Recovery 
From Catarrh. 





L MATTHEWS, OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Hon, S.S. Matthews, ex-United States Marshal of Mississippi,in a recent letter diseases, 


to The Peruna Medicine Company of Columbus, Ohio, written from Hazelhurst, 


you that Peruna has in my case done all that you claim, and that 


I will need no more medicine.” 
The great multitude take this remedy 

without any other advice than the direc- | prefer, however, to correspond with Dr. | 

tions to be found upon the bottle and in | Hartman during their sickness. To all | lumbus, Ohio, fora free book. 


the pamphlets. There are those who 





October 13, 1900 


such he will make prompt and careful 
answer without charge. 

Hon.J. F. Crooker of Buffalo, N. Y. 
who was for years Superintendent of 
Schools at Buffalo, in a letter dated Oc- 
tober 16, writes: 


«1 have been a sufferer from ca- 
tarrh six or seven years, and efter 
trying many 
remedies, was 
induced by a 
friend to take 
Peruna. The 
results have 
been highly sat- 
isfactory. I 
take pleasure in 
recommend ing | "up's Rutelo. X.Y. 
Peruna to any ————— 
one suffering with catarrh, as my 
cure is complete. 








~ 


Hon. J. F. Crooker, 








Hon. B.B. Doviner, Congressman from 
West Virginia, in a letter from Wash- 
ington, D. C. to The Peruna Medicine 
Co., says the following of their catarrh 
remedy, Peruna: 





“I join with my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives in recom- 
nending your excellent remedy, Pe- 


| 
runa, as a good tonic and alsoan effect- 
| 
| 


| ive curg for catarrh.” 
Mrs. Mary C. Fentress writes from 
| Paradise, Tex., the following: “I think 
IT ean say that your good advice and 
medicine has cured me of chronic ca- 
| tarrh. I have had no pains in my head 
have taken Peruna. I have 
|} been in bad health ever since ’59, and 
| have taken a good many medicines 
/ Which were only of temporary relief. 
Perunais the catarrh eure. The Peruna ° 
'stopped my catarrh of the head so that 
‘it did not become chronic, and I am 
very thankful for Dr. Hartman’s advice 

} and medicine.” 


lsinee I 


Perunais a specific for all catarrhal 
It acts quickly and bene- 
ficially npon the inflamed mucous 
| membrane thusremoving the cause of 


«am happy to say that I am cured of catarrh and need no more °*‘*"'* 
It is a great satisfaction that I am able to write | 


Catarrh is catarrh wherever located. 
| Catarrh is essentially the same every- 
where. heremedy that will cure ca- 
| tarrh in one situation will cure it in all 
| situations. 

Address The Peruna Medicine Co., Co- 





discovered, and thought at first to have remained unpublished, 

although it was afterwards proved to have seen the light. — It 

now takes its long vacant place in the library sets of Cooper. 
 - 

I,. C. Page & Co. have just ready a romance of the days of 
Charles I. and Cromwell in) England and Ireland, entitled 
‘Dauntless, a Tale of a Lost Cause,’’ by Ewan Martin, author 
of ‘* The Knight of King’s Guard,’’ which ranked among the 
best novels last vear. 


The original copy of Lincoln's notebook, which is to be 
published in fac-simile by McClure, Phillips & Co. this fall, has 
been purchased by Colonel William H. Lambert, of Philadel- 
phia. Colonel Lambert is said to have the finest collection of 
Lincolniania in existence. The Lincoln notebook he obtains 
from the sons of Captain Brown, to whom Lincoln gave the book 
in 58. 

* x 
= 

R. H. Russell will publish this month Charles Dana Gibson’s 
new book of drawings entitled, ‘‘ Americans.’’ Mr. Russell has 
in press an edition of ‘*‘ Robinson Cruso,”’ with over one hun- 


dred pen-and-ink drawings and decorations done in old woodcut 





style by the Brothers Rhead. The illustrations are the result of 
a special journey made to the Island of Tobago, where Defoe 
placed the scene of his tale, and all the illustrative material is 
direct from sketches of life made on the island. The frontis- 
piece will be a portrait of the author, reproduced from a rare 
print in the British Museum. It is said that the binding, letter 
press, and paper of the book will in every way be in keeping 
with its picture feature. 


Comfort in Travel 


Is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the 
Michigan Central, ‘‘ the Niagara Falls Route’’ between Buffalo 
and Chicago in connection with through trains from the East. 
Passengers are granted the privilege of stopping off en route at 
Niagara Falls, or, if time will not permit, can obtain from the 
car window, or the platform at Fails View, the grandest and most 
comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day trains stop 
five or ten minutes. 

For information inquire of local agents, or wriie W. H. Un- 
derwood, General Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Advi. 





